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HOME READING. 


IN AN ATTIC. 


BY MRS. E. T. ALDEN. 


66 I AM the way, the truth, the life,” she read ; 
And “‘ Whatsoever in my name ye ask 

It shall be given you ;”’ ‘‘ Come unto me 

All ye that labor, laden heavily, 

And I will give you rest ;” ‘“ Let not your heart 

Be troubled. . . . Many mansions are 

Within my Father’s house. . . . I will prepare 

A place for you;” and“? 

And you unto myself receive, that where 

I am ye may be.” On and on she read 

With famished eyes; that eagerly devoured 

The words divine, compassionate, that filled 

Her worn and tortured soul with hope and peace. 








And as she slowly turned leaf after leaf, 

The flecks of light, that through the sunken roof 
Struggled for entrance, trembled on the page,— 
Amber, then rosy, as the hours slid by,— 

Then dimmed and disappeared, and darkness veiled 
The tidings glad,—forgotten if e’er heard,— 


" The message found ’twixt leathern covers old, 


Midst rubbish in the attic’s corner where 

The outcast lay, forsaken and alone, 

Gray, wrinkled, haggard,—she who once had been 
Fair as the morning. 


Workmen, come by chance 

To build anew the shattered tenement, 

Started to see a woman lying there 

In tattered raiment, still, and white, and cold. 
Beside her on the floor a volume lay, 

Wide at the page the darkness bleared last night, 
An icy finger tracing yet the lines. 

And soon a crowd grew round; and in the crowd 
Stood one who long had scorned the sacred Book. 
None saw him move away with misty eyes, 

Or guessed the secret question of his heart :— 

‘“ What did she read that made a face I’ve seen 
Somewhere—I know not where—upon the street, 
A beggar’s face, despairing, horrible, 

A face that many days has haunted me,— 

Gentle, untroubled, now, in the last sleep ?”’ 


Orange, N. J. 


THE MASTER’S WORK BY MOODY AND 
SANKEY. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D D. 


‘6 + NEVER knew a man whom I could splice on to 


as I can on to Mr. Moody.” So said Rey. Dr. 
Lowe, of Newcastle, England, and so says every min- 
ister and layman who is called into intimate partner- 
ship with him here in Brooklyn. Our Episcopal 
brother Dr. Bancroft “splices on” just as snugly as 
any of us Presbyterians; and Brother Moody wakes 
up more amens from the Methodists than any man 
since Bishop Simpson was here. He is so utterly 
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modest, and so ready to take a good hint from any- 
body. He knows precisely when to keep his mouth 
shut as well as when to open it. His quick sagacity 
organizes work without treading on the corns of any 
of his co-workers. Best of all he strikes every blow 
simply and solely for Jesus, and for sinners’ souls. 

This week’s work began superbly on Sabbath 
morning. In spite of a bitter blast of north wind, 
the Rink was packed at half past eight. Mr. Sankey 
sang “Hold the fort” for the first time; it stirred 
us like a bugle. Mr. Moody was at his best; his 
theme being, “ Couraye and enthusiasm for Christ.” 
The following passage will give a fair idea of the ad- 
dress : 

“You remember in the late war, when our generals 
were always on the defensive, there was no success, 
So with the church ; it has gone into camp. It is on 
the defensive. If we are of good courage, God will 
be with us, not if we are cowards. So with Moses 
when God first called him; he began to look this 
way and that and to fear, and God sent him into the 
desert for forty years. When he came out of God’s 
school he had learned a lesson, and God said: ‘I'll 
be with you; tell the people, J Am hath sent thee.” 
As one man says: 

GOD GAVE MOSES A BLANK CHECK 


to fill out for anything he wanted, and he would 
honor it. When he wanted water, he could write 
‘water’ in the check, and the streams would gush 
out of the rock. When he wanted food, God would 
send quails from the desert and manna from heaven, 
“When anted anything, God would give it to 
him. God was with him. Moses was full of courage 
now. Now he is ready to go and lead forth the Is- 
raelites. God could not use him till he was full of 
courage. So with Elijah on Mount Carmel; how 
bold he was. His eye was on God, and God was 
with him. But he got his eyes off from God when 
the wicked queen said she would kill him, and his 
courage left him, and he went and sat down under a 
juniper tree. So Peter’s eyes got off from his Master, 
when in the hall of the high priest the servant said 
to him, ‘Thou art a Galilean.’ Trembling from 
head to foot he denied his Master. God could not 
use him then. But when, at the day of Pentecost, he 
boldly charged back on the Jews, ‘Thou hast killed 
the Prince of Peace, the Son of God,’ they were con- 
victed of their sin, and 3,000 were converted that 
day. I wonder what the little maid would have said 
if she had seen Peter then? If we are going to have 
a deep work in Brooklyn we must have courage to 
rise up and begin.” 

His appeal to Christians not to be afraid to speak 
for Jesus to the unconverted was most timely and 
powerful. God’s people are getting their tongues 
unloosed to converse with the impenitent. This is 
one of the happiest symptoms of the revival. On 
Sunday it is estimated that nearly 20,000 people were 
in the Rink at the three different services. He 
insured this enlargement of numbers by preaching 
the same sermon (on “ Regeneration”) to women in 
the afternoon, and to men in the evening. Those of 
us who attempted to “tow” a lady through the crowd 
up to the door had to look out for our ribs. At that 
service Mr. Sankey sang “The ninety and nine ;” 
this piece with, “Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,” and 
“ Prodigal child, come home !” promise to be the favor- 
ites. His power is in the pathetic as Moody’s is in 
the pungent. At the evening service there were 
a large number of rough non-church going auditors 
present. But up to this time Christians have mono- 
polized the seats in the Rink quite too much. This 
is a difficulty that can only be remedied by each in- 
dividual Christian determining to give his or her 
seat to an unconverted friend; but this requires that 
hardest of all graces—self-denial. 





The Young Men’s Meetings after each evening 
service are held in the Reformed Church opposite the 
Rink, and are a charming success. Mr. Charles Mor- 
ton, the one-armed soldier (who can outwork most 
men with two arms), conducts them. The building is 
packed with young men every evening. Lafayette 
Avenue Church has sent the flower of her working 
force to labor in that meeting. Many conversions 
have taken place. Prayers of Christian parents hover 
around that building like white-winged doves. 

Mr. Moody says that the most remarkable feature 
connected with the Brooklyn revival is the immense 
daily prayer-meeting. He never had any such pray- 
er-gathering in point of numbers or mental force 
even in London. The Tabernacle at eight o’clock in 
the morning is a spectacle worth a trip from Phila- 
delphia to see. There are never less than three thou- 
sand present, and often full four thousand are packed 
into the seats and aisles. Mr. Moody opens at the 
minute with a rousing hymn, led by Mr. Sankey at 
his melodeon. A prayer or two is offered. Then the 
requests for prayer—often forty or fifty—are read by 
Deacon Hawley while the vast audience are bowed 
in silent devotion. Mr. Moody reads and expounds 
most delightfully some fitting passage of God’s Word. 
One day it is the Lord’s Prayer ; another day it is the 
scene of Elijah on Carmel, or the sick man lowered 
through the roof to be healed by Jesus. These run- 
ning expositions are as full of richness as a Bart- 
lett pear. They teach ministers how to squeeze honey 
outof the Word. After the Bible-reading come ad- 
a and prayers by the people present ; and during 
chat exdiehnes Mr. Sankey sings some tender 
hymn like .“ Gate ajar” or “I’m praying for you.” 
The other morning Mr. George A. Bell arose and 
gave a touching account of the conversion of his 
son. Mr. M. Snow returned thanks for a rich bless- 
ing upon his two sons, who had risen for prayer in 
Lafayette Avenue meeting the night before. During 
the progress of the meetings, our pastors who are 
active in the work, Brothers Inglis, Scudder, Duryea, 
Talmage, Haynes, Davis, Frederick Bell, Lawson, 
Steele, Parker and others take part in brief exhorta- 
tion or petition. Dr, Ormiston, of New York, and 
Bishop Peck, of California, have also been heard; and 
pastors flock in from all the surrounding towns to 
catch a share in the showers of blessing. After the 
main meeting brief inquiry-mee‘ings are extempor- 
ized in the two side passages of the Tabernacle. The 
average attendance is about fifty; the average at the 
evening inquiry-meetings in “ Simpson Church ” lec- 
ture-room has thus far been about one hundred. 
Happy cases of conversion are reported at each ser- 
vice. In the Rink large numbers rise for special 
prayer after every sermon. It may be invidious to 
specify any one individual worker in a hive so busy 
but upon no man has the sfrain of the revival-labor 
rested more than upon our modest indefatigable 
brother D. W. McWilliams. 

Mr. Moody never preached better than he has in 
Brooklyn. His discourses on “Confession of sin, <1 
“Christ saving the lost sheep,” and on “ True rep*~ - 
ance,” were models of arousing, searching, and s a- 
guiding sermons. The critics discover that he. | 
persist in putting “ Isrel ” for Israel,and “they y ” 
for they were, and “done it” for did it; but wl_t 
matters it that the Queen’s English gets an occa- 
sional wound, while the sword of the Spirit is being 
thrust into the hearts of the King’s enemies? It is 
all very well for Brother Moody to say modestly that 
“there are plenty of ministers in Brooklyn who can 
preach far better than I.” But some of us snow that 
there is not a minister among us who can pack so 
much soul-saving truth of God into a concise, porta- 
ble form, and send it home with so much momentum 
as Dwight L. Moody. The only city that we know of 
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which has “ plenty of better preachers” than he, is 
that city which hath foundations, and the Lamb is 
the light thereof. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Mcody delivered a 
most luminous lecture on the right methods of deal- 
ing with inquirers. His cardinal idea was that we 
should go into the inquiry-room, Bible in hand, and 
give to the seeking soul appropriate passages out of 
God’s Word to suit each particular case. Thus it 
would be that the Divine Spirit and not we fallible 
creatures would direct the inquirer what todo. He 
read and explained admirably passages addressed to 
backsliders, to the doubting, to the self-trusting, and 
to the various classes to be found in an inquiry-room. 
He said that the main point always is to get the sin- 
ner out of himself and into Christ. Rev. George H. 
Hepworth made the closing prayer. In the evening 
Mr. Moody gave a second tender exposition of the 
“Saviour seeking the lost.” A sea of upturned faces 
spread away before the pulpit, and into that sea the 
preacher cast his net. Into the inquiry-room after- 
ward came many interesting cases; one a veteran of 
seventy-three. 

The storm yesterday morning thinned the prayer- 
meeting to a degree that was disgraceful. Oh! for 
more rain-proof Christians! In the afternoon Mr, 
Moody gave a grand talk on “ How to study the 
Word.” There is encouraging prospect that the 
churches all over the land will observe the twelfth of 
November as a 


NATIONAL DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER, 

In order to bring the unconverted within the sound 
of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s voices, a service will 
be held next Sunday evening exclusively for non- 
church goers, to be admitted by tickets. The tickets 
are to be distributed from several prominent locali- 
ties. How many souls may be converted to Christ 
under our brethren’s labors no one can tell, But it 
is certain that their efforts have been wonderfully in- 
spiring, nutritious, and helpful to all workers for the 
Master. 

Brooklyn, Nov, 5, 1875, 


ATTENTION AND APPLICATION. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


CAN easily imagine the scorn with which some 

bright eyes will read the two prosaic words that 

form the text of this discourse, Yet let me beg of 
them not to vote it uninteresting beforehand. 

A lady engaged actively in the education of her own 
sex, and under whose observation hundreds of girls 
pass every year, remarked the other day, “The 
great trouble with young women is, that they lack ap- 
plication. I see plenty of brilliant girls; very few 
who have the pluck and the power of steady work.” 
Could you realize how much more is accomplished in 
life by the persistent people who take pains, than by 
the showy people who dash things off in a hurry, you 
would forgive me for great plainness of speech on a 
very important theme, 

I am constantly amazed at the slip-shod and inex- 
act habits of listening, which obtain among really 
well-educated girls. Let me illustrate. Not long 
since, in an assembly largely composed of young la- 
dies, a notice specially prepared was read in a clear 
voice and with distinct emphasis. The room at the 
time was quiet. The notice invited the young ladies 
present to attend a meeting, the object of which was 
to be explained at a given day and hour during the suc- 
ceeding week. A few moments after dismission I said 
to an intelligent girl of eighteen, on her way out, 
“May I hope that you will come on Thursday ?” 
“ Thursday ?” she inquired, with a look as if her wits 
were wool-gathering ; “what is it, pray?” My next 

was made to an active and busy woman, per- 

ps ten years older. She said, “ Oh, was the notice 

given ? I believe I was not paying attention.” I 

made a third attempt, this time speaking to a sweet 

young lady, who might be a painter’s ideal of Mary 

of Bethany. She confessed she had heard, but had no 
idea that she specially was meant or included. 

This may seem to you an extreme instance of inat- 
tention. Bat regard the matter for yourselves and 
you will be surprised to see how much trouble and 
vexation are occasioned by this one cause every day. 
The secretary of a benevolent society asks for reports 
from committees on a certain day. They are not 
ready, or they are prepared in a fragmentary and un- 
satisfactory manner. Your pastor preaches a sermon 


into which he has poured, like molten gold, the ex- 
perience of years, and the Jove of an earnest heart. 
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Half the congregation lose much of the good it might 


do them, because they have not been trained to at- 
tending. The watching angels, who are present, must 
often be saddened by the glimpses they catch of the 
alien worlds that have come to church, diverting old 
and young from the gospel of life. The intellectual 
effort required to understand and grasp very evident 
truths appears to be quite beyond three-fourths of 
the people who compose an average audience. 

Let us go to our dictionaries and find out precisely 
what these two words mean. If we are to frame 
them, and hang them up for mottoes, as I hope, in 
our mental galleries, we must know them through 
and through, Well, we discover that “attend” signi- 
fies literally, when taken to pieces, to stretch toward ; 
and you can get an idea of the eager looking forth 
of those who are striving to attain a given point 
first. “Apply,’”’ traced to its derivation from the 
Greek, means to interweave, to fold, to braid, to 
plait. So you can understand how the possession of 
these two faculties, as the base or ground-work of 
mental composition, becomes the earnest of almost 
certain success in whatever department of study one 
chooses as the field to be tilled. Given the disci- 
plined attention, which like cavalry, secures be- 
forehand the desired position, and clears the way 
for the other forces to come up; and given, too, the 
patient tireless application that goes over and over 
and over again, that grinds, and holds fast, and 
polishes, and lays fold over fold, and it is no exsg- 
geration to say that all things are possible. 

There is a fatal facility, which is to its unfortunate 
owner like the fairy gold, that instead of gold coin 
proved to be in common daylight only worthless 
leaves and straws. How many girls there are whose 
lives so far are a series of magnificent beginnings. 
Every new thing captivates them. They are fasci- 
nated with the mention of a novelty, and attack it 
with great enthusiasm, which presently pales and 
dies to ashes, as another delight claims their admir- 
ing regard. Think over the legion of girls among 
your friends who have studied music, Some of them 
have had the best advantages in the way of instruc- 
tion that money could procure. But even among 
those who are gifted with a very decided natural 
bias, how few there are who master the science of 
harmony, and who are willing to undertake and 
carry through the long, severe, and rigid course of 
practice which alone makes the finished artist. 

Joseph Haydn, when no one was willing to teach 
him harmony, plodded away by himself during eight 
years, with no aids except two dull and verbose 
treatises. Finding himself afterward in the house 
with a famous Italian singing master, who at the 
same time happened to be an irritable and eccentric 
man, he devoted himself to his service, blacking his 
boots, curling his wig, and running his errands, till 
in return, in gratitude, the old man gave him what 
he coveted, instruction. “ Letany one,” says Haweis, 
“ take up the famous eighty-four quartets of Haydn, 
and trace the growth of the master’s mind, and he 
will be astonished how slow, and yet how steady is 
the development. Nothing hurried, no torch blown 
by the wind; but a lamp, well guarded from gusts 
and currents, slowly consuming an abundant supply 
of oil.” 

I have spoken of music, because we are all familiar 
with the less than mediocre degree of excellence, 
which most girls reach in that art; and yet there is 
no accomplishment so beautiful, none so worth work- 
ing hard to acquire, none which may so dignify and 
dower your own thought-life in days to come. It 
will give you the power to uplift, and console, and 
strengthen those who are weary and distressed, and 
it may be, if you consecrate it, your sweetest tribute 
of love to your Lord. 

In other things, in reading for instance, there are 
numbers who skip all but the story part—if indeed 
they read anything except stories. Because they 
have never learned to fix the mind thoroughly on a 
subject, most of the books on the shelves of a well- 
selected library are uninviting to their eyes. The 
Bible itself is a spring shut up, a fountain sealed, to 
thousands of girls for the reason that they have fallen 
into the way of perusing it in a perfunctory manner 
as a kind of duty, and they do not take in its mar- 
vellous meanings, its glorious fullness of comfort and 
of hope. 

In homely household tasks, character tells in the 
same way. I would be quite ready to predict that 
the young lady who was most in earnest over a 
French verb, would best sweep a room and most 
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deftly knead a loaf of bread. The languid, ease- 
loving, careless young woman, who flirts her duster 
half over the tables and chairs, and leaves faded 
flowers standing about in the vases, is noi, you may 
be certain, very thorough in anything. 

And yet, do not think that there are no such things 
as rapid and graceful execution, trained ability, and 
sustained excellence of performance, united with 
ease. There certainly are all these, but they come 
as the fruits of honorable toil. When we see them 
blooming in spontaneous beauty, from any soil, we 
clap our hands and call it genius. Is itso? Genius, 
after all, is only an immense ‘capacity for Jabor. 
The sort of genius which flashes up sometimes in 
early youth, too often dies out, like a taper in a 
gusty doorway, when the winds of life blow wild and 
fierce. The crude performances of mere native im- 
pulse are of little worth in the world’s market. It is 
the steady, solid accumulation of material, the prac- 
tice which comes by use, and the enthusiasm, which 
is fed by principle, which ‘tell in the long run. 

One of the difficulties which girls fifi themselves 
called upon to face lies here. Things are spread out 
so much. They have so many apparently conflicting 
duties, so many social calls, so many pleasures draw- 
ing them this way and that. While still at school 
some begin to go into society, or to enter irito excite- 
ments which should be postponed till maturer years. 
When school-days are over there is still the same 
absence of any specific aim, the same frittering of 
life and strength on a great variety of objects. It is 
well always, so far as one can, to have a definite, 
clearly-indicated “main chance,” as Mrs. Diaz calls 
it,—something which shall occupy its own hours 
every day and tax the mind, putting it on its mettle, 
not simply amusing it or ruffling the surface of an 
elegant leisure. But, whether you are a princess or 
a kitchen-maid, a teacher or a scholar, a milliner or 
a saleswoman, a country maiden or a city girl, wher- 
ever you are you cannot honestly and faithfully do 
your duty, in the station where God has placed you, 
unless you attend and apply. Till you each do these 
your sewing will rip, your cake will burn, your cus- 
tomers will lose patience, your pupils will leave you, 
your examination papers will be failures, and your 
diadem will be pinchbeck. 


HOMES OF THE POOR. 
BY MRS, C, E. K. DAVIS. 


MONG the many duties of the missionary and 
his wife, not the least pleasant is that of visit- 
ing the Lord’s poor children in their homes. It is 
pleasant to see how love and contentment and faith 
in God brighten and beautify even the humblest 
places. One gets much nearer the heart of men and 
women when sitting beside their. hearthstones, and 
listening to their simple pathetic stories of family 
joys and family sorrows, than is possible in the ordi- 
nary meetings in the chapel or on the street. So I 
was much pleased when Mrs, L. —-, a woman whom I 
employed as a seamstress, when we first entered upon 
our work at the North End Mission, said to me one 
afternoon: 

“T’ve a nice, quiet little place of my own, ma’am, 
and I and the children go into it, and I enjoy that 
peace such as you’ve no idea. I’d like you to come 
and sce it, ma’am, and the minister, too. It always 
does me good to have my minister come and talk a 
bit with me, And then, there’s that poor old creature, 
Mrs. Smith, you know, lives close by. I'll show you 
where if you come.” 

“T would like to call on you both, Mrs, L——,” I 
said; “and perhaps to-morrow will be as good a 
time as any.” 

So it was agreed. But on the following day there 
was a hard rain-storm, and [ scarcely expected Mrs. 
L.—— to keep her appointment. Just before the hour, 
however, there was a rap at the door, and on an- 
swering it I found Sophie, Mrs. L ——’s young daugh- 
ter. 

‘** Mother’s leg was so lame she couldn’t come, and 
she sent you this note, ma’am.” 

Unfolding the scrap of paper, I read as follows: 

“Mrs. D ——,—I called to tell that old Mrs. Smith 
that you were comming to see her this afternoon and 
ehe was in bead in a poor situation I am shure 
Mises D——,, that the poor old creature is in want of 
fule and I think food. respectful M. L.” 

Patting up a basket of such articles as I thought 
the old woman would need, and with Sophie for a 
guide, I went out into the rain; and after a ten 
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minutes’ walk reached the poor old wooden building 
under whose forbidding roof dwelt Mrs. Smith. 
Through the narrow, dirty entry, up the narrow 
dirty stairs we went, and at the door of a wretched 
garret we met the smiling face of the poor woman 
whom we had come to visit. 

“T didn’t think you’d come in the rain, ma’am,” 
she cried, “‘Let me take your umbrella; walk in, 
ma’am, and sit down. I didn’t think you’d come in 
all the rain!” 

I will not attempt to picture the comfortless room, 
its discolored walls, and smoky ceiling and bare 
floor. There was an old bed in it, on which Mrs. 
Smith found a seat, and two chairs, a very old table, 
and a tiny stove in which was not a spark of fire. 

“T am afraid you are suffering,” I said, presently. 
** How is it with you, Mrs. Smith?” 

““T’ve got some bread, ma’am,” cheerfully. 

“But no fire—and your hands are very cold.” 

“Tf it hadn’t rained I was going out to try and 
pick up some bits of wood, but I'll get along, and 
to-morrow it will be pleasant, and I'll go. You see 
I’ve got a bad leg, ma’am, and it pains me in this 
kind of weather.” 

““T can getsome chips for her,” spoke up Mrs. L ——’s 
Sophie, her dark face kindling with the helpful 
thought, “I know a place where I'll go for ’em.” 

The old woman gave her a grateful look, and rubbed 
her hands together as if in anticipation of the pro- 
mised warmth. 

*T’ve some bits of meat there, ma’am,” she said, as 
I went to the table to leave the small parcels 
I had brought. “A lady gave it to me the first of the 
week, but it is sour and mouldy, and I don’t seem to 
have much appetite for it.” 

Coming back to the bed, I said: “ Let me read a 
few of Christ’s words to you, Mrs. Smith; they are 
more comfortable than anything I can say to you.” 

“Oh, yes,” and the dim eyes glistened. “ Do read, 
ma’am, for I can’t read or write a word myself, and I 
love to hear the Word of the Lord.” 

So I read those precious words which have been the 
comfort of unnumbered weary and sorrowing souls: 
“Let not your heart be troubled. In my Father's 
house are many mansions,” and as the sweet message 
fell on her ears the tears rolled down tho-e withered 
cheeks, 

“T’ve a place there,” she cried, in broken accents, 
and as I looked around, the bare walls and smoky 
ceiling seemed to vanish away, and I could almost 
see the heavenly city with its gates of pearl and 
streets of gold, and its many mansions. 

We went away, Sophie and I, followed by the bless- 
ing of this humble child of God, and as we walked 
along the wet street toward her home, she promised 
to go in often and read a few verses to the old woman. 

Mrs, L——’s “ nice, quiet little place” is up three 
flights; there are two tiny rooms, with sloping roof, 
each lighted by a small window, but clean as clean 
can be, and no lady in her brown-stone front ever ex- 
hibited the conveniences and elegancies of her man- 
sion with more pleasure than did my poor friend ex- 
hibit her small home, 

“The landlady is going to put up two shelves here, 
ma’am,” pointing to a space in the narrow entry, 
“and then Ill have a place to put my dishes instead of 
keeping them on the table, which will be very handy, 
you see, ma’am ; and there under the eaves is my lit- 
tle boy’s bed, which I roll up in the day-time, and 
spread out on the floor at night, so here we are away 
from the noise, as happy and comfortable as we can 
be. It makes me feel as light-hearted as the flowers 
in May. Mrs, D-—, I do thank God for it !” 

“Ah! these homes of the Lord’s humble poor,” 
thought I as I walked homeward after a long call. 
“‘ With what peculiar love and care must he watch over 
them. Homely and bare, almost repulsive to the eye 
that delights itself only in beauty of form and har- 
mony of color, I am sure that the angels minister to 
them with joy, for they see the things to which we are 
blind, and remember what we too often forget—that 
heavenly mansions are preparing for these lowly dis- 
ciples, and that the Master's word is sure: ‘ Blessed 
be ye poor; for yours is the kingdom of God.’ ” 


MEETING CHILDREN’S FEARS. 
BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 
| ITTLE two-year old Helen was accustomed to 
4 being put to bed early in the evening, and left 
to go to sleep alone, But after having been twice 
startled from her slumbers—once by the furious bark- 


ipg of dogs near the house, and again by the sudden, , 
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violent ringing of the door-bell, each time waking in 
affright—she grew very timid about venturing into, 
or being left alone in the dark. 

Now many 2 poor child in such circumstances has 
been ridiculed for its terrors, scolded or beaten, and 
forced to endure the dreaded ordeal; parents and 
guardians failing to realize a tithe of the dreadful 
suffering they were inflicting, and thinking this the 
best way to cure the child of its foolish fears, 

Fortunately for our little Helen, she had fallen 
into wiser, tenderer hands. No ridicule, scolding, or 
punishment was meted out to her because of her 
fears; but she was gently and kindly reasoned with, 
told that God could see in the dark as well as in the 
light, that he was always near, that he loved her and 
would take care of her. Her mother no longer left 
her alone on putting her to bed, but sat with her 
until she slept; and did she desire to enter a partially 
lighted room, yet dread to do so alone, some one took 
her by the hand, led her in, and showed her that 
there was nothing there to harm her. 

Under this judicious treatment the little one grad- 
ually overcame her fears, so that when not more 
than three or four years of age, she one night said to 
her mother, “Mamma, you needn’t stay with me 
till I go to sleep. You can go into another room. 
God will take care of me.” The mother went expect- 
ing a speedy recall; but it did not come, the child 
lay then contentedly, and sang herself to sleep. 

The next night the same thing was repeated; and 
shortly after, when the family were rejoicing in the 
return of the husband and father, who had been ab- 
sent from home for a time, Helen, on going to bed, 
said, ‘‘Now, mamma, you can go down stairs and 
enjoy papa, and I will enjoy Jesus,” 





A MYTH OF INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 


VERY long time ago, beyond the authenti- 

cated tradition of any people whatever, even of 
the family who lived in the garden of Eden, har- 
moniously existed a pair of lovers. Of course, not a 
human pair, since neither man nor woman were yet 
created, but god and goddess; he, grand and beau- 
tiful, and b!ne-eyed as the heavens, by name Celus ; 
she, fair amd round and fecund as the earth, called 
Terra. Though in later times they were idolized by 
& perverse race, yet God, the Supreme Being, saw in 
the beginning, as early as the fourth day, that what 
he had made “ was good.” and therefore to call them 
by the male and female distinction of god or good is 
really no misnomer, however ignorant people may 
stand amazed at such appearance of sacrilege. 

Four charming daughters were the fruit of this 
union. Born in the self-same year, neither one 
could claim much ascendence over the others in 
point of juvenility, even had they been disposed to 
disagree on the question of age, basing their respec- 
tive claim to merit, as silly women are prone to do, 
on a mere accident of time. But we must not forget 
that these young ladies are of perennial youth, and 
therefore lifted above some of the petty jealousies 
and rancors of frailer humanity. 

The first-born of this quartette of goddesses, and 
consequently (being immortal) the freshest always in 
appearance, is one of volatile temperament, known 
according to her varying moods by several different 
names. Sometimes, owing to a certain impetuous- 
ness of will, her acquaintances liken her to a restive 
Amazon, dub her as belligerent and otherwise dis- 
credit the graces of her kaleidoscopic nature. Again, 
in happier moments, friends call her Avri/ or Ebril, 
or, we of the English speaking people April; proba- 
bly from the Latin word apricor, signifying to bask in 
the sun. But her lovers delight most in calling her 
May. May, that bears with it sweet suggestions of 
apple-bloom, faintly resembling the hue of her fair, 
soft cheek; and violets that match her eyes; and 
butter cups whose gold is no brighter than her sunny 
hair; and, best of all, the odor of lilacs, delicate as 
her dainty breath. Lithe and graceful and fascina- 
ting as a wind flower is this daughter of Colus and 
Terra. Yet is she nevertheless a creature of refined 
selfishness—unreasonably warm and cold by turn, 
pleasant or disagreeable ; provokingly lovely in self- 
indulgent smiles and tears; sensitive, too, as only self- 
conscious beings know how to be painfully sensitive 
—and not altogether the woman one would choose for 
constant companionship. 

If she ever loved anything in the world save her 
own coquettish self, we think it was and is her sister 
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next in succession, that is June. Though, as love is 
scarcely if ever a wholly reciprocal passion, it is not 
to be wondered at that a certain little ice-maiden— 
the sister last born of the four—should be the one 
especially persistent in clinging to this fickle girl, 
who fondest of summer still wears at times the white 
favors of the one least attractive of the family. In- 
deed, wayward May often embraces winter as if with 
a whole heart absorbed in the neglected, frozen, 
pallid little shiverer—the “young grey head” whose 
sole comfort in life is to hug the fire-place in lonely 
musing over its departed spirit of cheer, or mayhap 
in fancying that it blazes still in an old-fashioned 
way with yule logs, and is gay with overhanging 
holly-berries that once upon a time betokened a 
merry season of Christmas joy. 

However yearningly May turns to June, June the 
magnificent, or summer if you please, seems quite in- 
dependent of May. Married to the sun, she is a no- 
table housewife, charged with the instinct of maternal 
happiness, and wholly engrossed in her domestic bliss, 
Going off on her bridal-trip at the beginning of the 
season, she revels in the fullness of the present. Yes- 
terday is forgotten ; to-morrow is as nothing; while 
in to-day she finds a harvest of delight. So only her 
roses are the sweetest, her verdure the greenest, and 
her fields of golden corn the fairest and the broadest. 
Why should she trouble her happy self about the 
poverty of others, even though they be of her own 
immediate relations? She is the prosperous sister, 
the sister rich in happiness, rich in worldly posses- 
sions, and toward whom the others may look envy- 
ingly yet get from her no sympathy, much less 
bounty save that of a grudgingly bestowed legacy 
which she is forced to leave when called below, to 
dwell as Proserpine does with Pluto, and where her 
queen’s raiment is of no more value than a pauper’s 
gown. O splendid summer! your presence is indeed 
very regal; your palaces are luxuriously fitted, but 
your blaze of unsympathetic brightness is oftentimes 
wearisome to behold, and it were as easy for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle as for you to enter 
into a permanent heaven which is of a verity not a 
place of self-seeking! Your egotism differs indeed 
from that of your variable sister of the spring, who 
appeals with her timid blue eyes, her wavering step, 
and her pretty passion of smiling tears, beseeching 
the protection of the strong for her infantile weak- 
ness. Yours is rather the selfishness of the strong, 
which having no consciousness of imbecility has there- 
fore no tenderness, only a laughing and rubicund in- 
difference toward the helplessness of another. 

It is to your quaint, brown sister of the autumn— 
the Cinderella of the seasons, wearing the significant 
sobriquet of several embers—that has been bequeathed 
the sacred office of sympathy, denied in anything like 
equal measure to the others of your family. Verily 
she is the one true daughter of her noble parents, 
dowered with the warm coloring of the mother’s phi- 
sique and the celestial soul of the father. 

Ushered into existence between summer and winter 
she is infused with the intensity of summer’s gorgeous 
spirit, yet is touched likewise by winter’s prescient 
grief, not deep enough to embitter and yet sad enough 
to soften. 

Her purple apparel with its golden borders, woven 
miraculously in the night time by some fairy god- 
mother, challenges our admiration, but we are not 
satisfied to admire only. As the prince in the fairy 
tale looked inquiringly into the crystal slipper, so we 
gaze closely into Indian-summer’s great, brown eyes ; 
and down, away down in their depths, beyond the 
reach of sunshine, we see a shadowed look that 
stretches back into the sweet past lingeringly, and 
forward too with forebodings that comprehend the 
bitterness in store ; and over all and above all we no- 
tice the delicate veil of filmy gauze with which she 
would’shut out from poor mortal gaze the knowledge 
of decay that compasses such glad exuberance of 
life. Penetrated by her gentle tenderness to the 
heart’s core, we know we have found at last the com- 
plete being whose joy is equal to the large demand of 
our to-day ; whose appreciation of the dead past is 
deep and keen; whose love and compassion are as a 
well-spring of consolation for the future. 

And thus is this sweet maiden crowned for us 
among the fair, her sisters, in this, that she is surpass- 
ing fair with a halo of utter self-forgetfulness. Yet more 
than this, because she may even be likened to them 
who find their life having laid it down—veiled it from 
the noonday sun for blessed charity’s sweet sake—find- 
ing it in the worshiping hearts of myriads of lover, 
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PERSONAL HOLINESS AS INFLUENC- 
ING CONDUCT IN SOCIETY.* 


BY DEAN GOULBURN, 


UR position is indeed very different from that of 
the primitive Christians, They found them- 
selves a little flock in the midst of heathenism. We 
are surrounded by those who call themselves Chris- 
tians. We breathe on every side the atmosphere of 
a nominal Christianity. How important then is it 
that our conversation should be such as becomes the 
gospel of Christ—that we should keep up the high 
standard of primitive holiness, and be the heralds of 
Christ’s truth in all our intercourse with others—that 
we should let our light shine before men that they 
may see our good works, and glorify, not us, but our 
Father which is in heaven. And for this, what a 
mighty instrument is speech? How powerful an 
engine is the tongue for good, when employed for 
God’s glory and the well-being of those around us. 

Now in conversation, as in other things, we are apt 
to fall into extremes, some with Puritanical precise- 
ness exclaiming against the innocent customs of the 
world, and finding fault with everything; others 
under the pretense of avoiding this extreme, flying 
into the other, and imagining that in order to be 
eqmegenic in society we must avoid the mention of 
religion, and keep our highest destinies out of sight. 
How rarely do we meet with that wise union of gravity 
and courteousness, of piety and gentleness, of dignity 
and humility, which recommends Christianity instead 
of discrediting it, which enables us to uphold the re- 
ligion of Jesus without injuring the rights of society, 
and to do justice to society without dishonoring our 
religion. For this we need, as the apostle teaches 
us, that our speech “be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” Our words should ever reflect that di- 
vine grace which comes down from above; and there 
should always be in them that purity and freshness, 
that vital briskness and living energy which marks 
the gee: and work of the Holy Spirit in man. 

If I am asked to particularize, I should say that 

mal holiness, wheresoever it really exists, will so 
nfluence our conversation, that it shall be truthful, 
and pure, and charitable. First, it will be truthful. 
“ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell on thy holy hill? He that speaketh the truth 
from his heart. He that hath used no deceit in his 
tongue, nor done evil to his neighbor, and hath not 
slandered his neighbor.” It is with such persons 
that God is — to dwell here; and they shall 
dwell with him eternally hereafter, Well, then, 
further, our conversation must be pure. We shall be 
enabled to separate instinctively what is innocent 
from what is sinful. We shall shrink from even the 
indirect and covert approaches of sin. We shall, 
with senses well exercised by reason of Christian use, 
be able to discern between good andevil. Then, once 
more, pepenal holiness will manifest itself in the 
charitable tone of our conversation in society. Icon- 
fess I sometimes find it difficult to reconcile with 
Christian charity much of the conversation of pro- 
fessing Christians. It is, it must be, inconsistent 
with personal holiness to build rash censures and 
bitter reproaches of others upon doubtful conjectures 
or evil surmises. He who judges or speaks ill of his 
brethren ought to be well assured of what he thinks 
or says. He who asserts as true that which he does 
not know to be true, is as guilty of falsehood as he 
who asserts as true what he knows to be false, It is 
not every possibility, every faint appearance that is 
sufficient ground on which to rest a bad opinion of 
others, For truth is only seen in a very clear light, 
and “ charity thinketh no evil.” There are, I think, 
few points which are not included in these three re- 
quirements of truth, and purity, and charity. 

But there are two cautions of detail which I would 
venture to suggest, because they appear to me to be 
of importance, if we as Christian people are to exer- 
cise our right influence in society. The first is to 
avoid an g like a | normed religious phraseology 
in our conversation. am convinced that nothing 
more repels, not only men of the world, but the 
great mass of average Christians, than the use by 
righteous persons of studied phrases, and artificial 
modes of expression in their ordinary intercourse 
with others. Men are apt, though often without rea- 
son, to suspect hypocrisy lurking under them; but 
with this resuit, that a prejudice is too frequently 
thus created against religion itself. Simplicity and 
naturalness of manner is always winning, and it is of 
special importance when we are trying to recommend 
Christianity. My second caution is this, that we 
guard against flippancy or familiarity in speaking 
upon religious subjects. Religion, in whatsoever 
‘form it appears, whether it is the religion of our own 
party or not, should always be treated with reverence ; 
and [ know of nothing that would more help to heal 
our divisions, to subdue party spirit, to promote 
unity in our church, and to recommend it to the 
world, than that Christians of whatever school 
would recognize those great fundamental truths 
which we ail hold in common, and seek for our 
grounds of awreement, dealing with all tenderness 
with our poinis of difference. 

One word more end I have done. I fear there are 
many Christians, well-disposed persons in the main, 


* From a paper read at the Church Congress at Stoke-on-Trent. 
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who nevertheless live much below the true standard, 


because they dissociate their religious acts, as they 
are called, from the ordinary pursuits and business of 
life. They are regular and conscientious in their re- 
ligious duties, diligent in their public and private 
devotions, constant, it may be, in receiving the Holy 
Communion. But somehow they make religion one 
thing and their ordinary business another thing. 
They do not weave Christianity into the texture of 
their daily life. Now what I am anxious to contend 
for is this, that personal holiness is the condition of 
the whole Christian life, and not of portions of it only. 
Look at that bright planet over your head. Mark its 
retirement from observation—its lowliness—its cheer- 
fulness—its undeviating obedience to the law of its 
Creator. We know that at every point of its orbit it 
is influenced by the sun round which it revolves. 
And it is this attractive power which restrains it, 
keeps it in its orbit, prevents it from flying off into 
unknown space, and working possible injury in its 
course. So, if we would ay om in the path of duty 
if we would be kept true to , we must be attracted 
to the Sun of Righteousness at every point in our 
course. So shall we be enabled to travel on through 
worldly business or care with cheerfulness and hu- 
mility, enlightening the world, and yet living above 
the world, ever shedding a holy, gentle, and real, 
though often imperceptible, influence over those 
amongst whom we move. 


THE POET’S LAST SONG. 
{From the Danish of Hans Andersen, in Temple Bar for 
October.] 


IKE to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 
O God, such only is my earthly life. 
Lord, I am ready when thou callest me. 
Lo! thou canst see my heart’s most bitter strife— 
’Tis thou alone canst know the load of sin, 
Which this my aching breast doth hold within. 


Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, 
Give me the courage of a trusting child. 
Father of Love, I fairi would see thee near. 
In pity judge each thought and act defiled— 
Mercy, I cry! dear Lord, thy will be done, 
Save me, I pray, through Jesus Christ thy Son. 


THE EDUCATION OF CONVERTS. 
(Joseph Parker, D.D., in The Times of Blessing.] 


ue thing now to be done is to care considerably 
for the spiritual culture of those who have re- 
cently given their hearts to Christ. On this depends 
the future of the church, under the blessing of the 
justifying and sanctifying Spirit. It must* never be 
allowed that Christianity is a mere emotion, lifting 
up the heart into occasional ecstasy, and sending an 
irregular glow of heavenly fire through the soul. 
Christianity has its facts, its doctrines, its philosophy, 
and its discipline; and these must be carefully 
studied by every one who aims at constancy and 
growth in divine life. Of course, everything depends 
upon how they are studied, as to whether the student 
turns out a mere bigot, or an eminently charitable 
and hopeful believer; and, therefore, teachers them- 
selves must not only review their own attainments 
and qualifications, but also make very special inquest 
as to the tone and purpose of their own spirit. We 
have had the rending fire and the shattering wind ; 
now we want the still small voice that can find its 
way into the innermost heart, and there speak the 
deepest wisdom and mystery of the unseen kingdom. 
If we receive not this Spirit, we shall in the long run 
be the worse, and not the better, for the visitation 
which has made the church for a season glad. The 
danger is that the new converts mistake elevation for 
instruction, This will be simply ruinous to every- 
thing like progress and consolidation. It will, too, 
supply a false test of all preaching. The convert 
will be dissatisfied with ministrations that do not ex- 
cite his feelings, and draw constantly from the foun- 
tain of his tears. This is, of course, an exhaustive 
process ; human poms cannot long endure it; and 
the consequence is, that repetition ends in blunted 
sensibility and hardness of heart. We must, then, 
have prolonged, exact, devout, biblical teaching, 
even until the word of Christ dwells richly in the 
heart, an answer to every temptation, and a refuge 
in e tempest, Give us biblical instruction, and 
we shall be safe; leave us to mere emotion, and the 
first high wind will scatter our religion like chaff. 


Now, in view of this needed instruction, what could 
be more appropriate than the large employment of 
venerable ex-pastors as Bible teachers? They are 
pre-eminently the men for the work. No longer ablé 
to command the attention of large congregations, 
they are more than ever able to break the bread of 
life in the way of quiet exposition ; they have learn- 
ing, they have experience, they have mellow 
sanctity, and the light of the other world is al- 
ready throwing its blessed rays upon their hearts,— 
what could be more fitting than that such men should 
be vo gd employed and generously supported by the 
church, as teachers and guides of those who have 
just given their love and trust to the Son of God? 
Again and again we have seen such men crowding 

ous platforms, and we have looked upon them 
as representing a force for good which is criminally 
ts ase by the church. We applaud great orators 
aud preachers, and run wildly after voices that are 
new and exciting; but the men who have most of 
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Ne gp por and spiritual richness we allow to drop 
into silence and fade into obscurity. We put ina 
plea for their immediate call to high office in the 
church, Let the young man preach with all his 
might, let him lighten and thunder, and blow the 
gospel trumpet loudly until the blast mingle with 
every wind that breathes around the sinning world ; 
but let there be near at hand the well-experienced 
teacher, who can instruct and guide those who seek 
to flee from the wrath to come. 





THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 
[The Rey. Dr. Edersheim, in The Sunday at Home for October.] 


HE origin of the synagogue is lost in the obscurity 
of tradition. Of course, like so many other 
things, it is traced up by the rabbis to the patriarchs. 
Thus, both the Targum Jonathan and the Jerusalem 
Targum represent Jacob as an attendant in the syna- 
gogue, and Rebeccah as resorting thither for advice 
when feeling within her the unnatural contest of her 
two sons. There can be no occasion for seriously 
discussing such statements. For when in 2 Kings 
22: 8 we read that “the book of the law” was dis- 
covered by Shaphan the scribe in “the house of the 
Lord,” this implies that during the reign of King 
Josiah there could have been no synagogue in the 
land, since it was their main object to secure the 
weekly reading, and, of course, the preservation, of 
the books of Moses (Acts 15: 21). Our Authorized 
Version, indeed, renders Psalm 74: 8, “They have 
burned up all the synagogues of God in the land.” 
But there is good authority for questioning this trans- 
lation; and, even if admitted, it would not settle the 
question of the exact time when synagogues origi- 
nated. On the other hand, there is not a hint of 
synagogue-worship either in the law or the prophets ; 
and this of itself would be decisive, considering the 
importance of the subject. Besides, it may be said 
that there was no room for such meetings under the 
Old Testament dispensation. There the whole wor- 
ship was typical—the sacrificial services alike con- 
stituting the manner im which Israel approached unto 
God, and being the way by which he communicated 
blessings to his people. Gatherings for prayer and 
for fellowship with the Father belong, so far as the 
church as a whole is concerned, to the dispensation 
of the Holy Spirit. It is quite in accordance with 
this general principle, that when men filled with the 
Spirit of were raised up from time'to time, those 
whe longed for deeper knowledge and closer converse 
with the Lord should have gathered around them on 
Sabbaths and new moons, as the pious Shunammite 
resorted to Elisha (2 Kings 4: 23), and as others were 
no doubt wont to do, if within reach of “ prophets” or 
their disciples. But quite a different state of matters 
ensued during the Babylonish captivity. Deprived 
of the temple services, some kind of religious meet- 
ings would seem an absolute necessity, if the people 
were not to lapse into practical heathenism—a danger, 
indeed, which, despite the admonitions of the pro- 
phets, and the prospect of deliverance held out to 
them, was not quite avoided. For the preservation 
of the national bond also, which connected Israel, as 
well as for their continued religious existence, the in- 
stitution of synagogues seemed alike needful and de- 
sirable. 

In point of fact, the attentive reader of the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah will discover in the 
period after the return from Babylon the beginnings 
of the synagogue. Only quite arora | as yet, 
and chiefly for the purposes of instructing those who 
had come back ignorant and semi-heathenish—still 
they formed a starting point. Then came the time of 
terrible Syrian oppression and persecutions, and of 
the Maccabean rising ; and we can perceive how under 
such circumstances the institution of the synagogue 
would develop, and ually assume the proportions 
and the meaning which it afterwards attain bia 
And so it came, that at the time of Christ there was not 
a foreign settlement of Jews without one or more syna- 
gogues—that of Alexander especially, of which both 


the Talmuds speak in such e rated language, 
being specially gorgeous—while all throughout Pal- 
estine pa were thickly planted. . , ‘ 


Not a town, nor a village, if it numbered only ten 
men, whe could or would wholly give themselves to 
Divine things, but had one or more synagogues. . . . 
Larger cities had several, some of them many syna- 

es. As a stranger entered a town or vil- 
age, it could never be difficult to find out the 
synagogue. If it had not, like our churches, its 
spire, pointing men, as it were, heavenward, the 
highest ground in the place was at least selected for 
it, to symbolize that its engagements overtopped ail 
else, and in remembrance of the prophetic saying, 
that the Lord’s house should “ be established in the 
top of the mountains,” and “ exalted above the hills ” 
(Isa. 2:2). If such a situation could not be secured, 
it was sought to place it “in the corners of streets,” 
or at the entrance to the chief squares, according to 
what was regarded as a significant direction in Prov. 
1: 21. Possibly our Lord may have had this also in 
view when he spoke of those who loved “to pray 
standing in the syn es and in the corners of the 
streets” (Matt. 6: 5), it being a very common prac- 
tice at the time to offer prayer on entering a syna- 
gogue. But if no prominent site could be obtained, 
a pole should at least be attached to the roof, to 
reach up beyond the highest houses. A city whose 
synagogue was lower the other dwellings was 


regarded as in danger of destruction. 
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16. Nov. 14—Jesus Interceding, .............0+eesereee John 17 : 15-21, 
47. Nov. 21.—Jesus the King,......ccccsccsseccesesoersveves John 18: 33-38. 
48. Nov. 28.—Jesus on the Cross, John 19 : 25-30. 











49. Dec. 5.—Jesus and Mary, John 20:11-18. 
50. Dec. 12.—Jesus and Thomas John 20: 24-31, 
Bl. Dec, 19.—Jesus and Peter,...o.ec. ccssessesereereeeJONM 21: 15-22, 
52. Dec, 26.—The Ministry of Jesus. Review........... John 20:31. 





LESSON 48, SUNDAY, NOV. 28, 1875. 


TITLE: Jesus ON THE CROSS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Tae Lord HATH LAID ON HIM 
THE INIQUITY OF US ALL.—Isaiah 53: 6. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, November 22: John 19: 25-30. 
Tuesday, November 23: Matthew 12: 48-50. 
Wednesday, November 24: 1 Timothy 5: 2-4. 
Thursday, November 25: John 20: 11-18. 
Friday, November 26: Psalm 22: 1-19. 
Saturday, November 27: Genesis 3: 1-15. 
Sunday, November 28: Hebrews 10: 1-13. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[John 19 : 25-30. ]} 


25. Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and 
Mary Magdalene. 

26. When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and the dis- 
ciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son ! 

27. Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
home. 

28. After this, Jesus knowing that all things were now 
accomplished, that the scripture might be fulfilled, saith, 
I thirst. 

29. Now there was set a vessel full of vinegar: and 
they filled a sponge with vinegar, and put i¢ upon hyssop, 
and put it to his mouth. 

30. When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he 
said, It is finished: and he bowed his head, and gave up 
the ghost. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


OMPARE the parallel passages: Matt. 27 : 45-50; 
Mark 15: 33-37 ; Luke 23 : 32-46; also, Psalms 
22: 1-15; 69: 18-21, and Isaiah 53: 1-11. Recite 
verses 26, 27. 
THE CONNECTION. 


Pilate having privately examined Jesus, publicly 
declared him faultless; and with the hope of dis- 
posing of the case, sent him to Herod, who, with his 
men of war, mocked him, and sent him back. Pilate 
intimidated by the clamor of the Jews, reluctantly 
condemned Jesus, and, ordering him to be scourged, 
delivered him to be crucified. They led him forth 
bearing his cross, accompanied by a great multitude, 
and followed by a number of weeping women to Cal- 
vary, where they crucified him between two male- 
factors. Over his cross was placed by authority the 
inscription, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews.” So he was accused, tried, condemned, cru- 
cified, and reviled as a King on earth; and is now 
exalted, enthroned, adored, and reigns as King in 
heaven, our God and King. 

The story of the crucifixion is one of deep and 
awful interest, and of wondrous moving power; 
awakening, on the one hand, feelings of indignation 
and horror at the wanton cruelty, insulting ribaldry, 
and heartless mockery of the motley multitude and 
malicious priests; and inspiring, on the other, senti- 
ments of wonder, love, and adoration for the patient, 
forgiving, loving, triumphant, dying sufferer. 

Our thoughts are directed to-day not to the cruci- 
fiers, but to the crucified. Let us draw near with 
holy awe and loving reverence. There is no object in 
the world like the cross of Christ; no event has ever 
transpired in time, or ever will, like the crucifixion. 
It possesses an attractive and absorbing interest for 
all intelligent and moral beings in heaven and on 
earth, for all time and for eternity. Around it 
gather all wonders, material and spiritual, earthly and 
heavenly, human and divine, The relation which 
every soul sustains to the cross of Christ determines 
its character and its destiny. 

Let us look at Jesus on the cross until our hearts 
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melt, and our eyes fill, and our whole souls go out 


toward him in ardent love; and let us listen with 
eager ears to his siren as they ate recorded in 
LESSON, 


We have in the passage three of the seven last say- 
ings of our Lord, which he ‘uttered from the cross: 
(1.) A voice of affection; (2.) A voice of suffering ; 
(3.) A voice of triumph, Ask the class each to repeat 
one of the last sayings of Jesus, and give them 
the seven in the order in which they were probably 
spoken. 

I, THE VOICE OF AFFECTION (25-27). 


As soon as Jesus was raised upon the cross, he 
looked around upon the ignorant, mixed multitude, 
priests and people, officers and soldiers—all mocking, 
jesting, taunting, and reviling him. Filled with com- 
passion, he prayed fervently for their forgiveness. 
Then hearing the cry of the poor penitent on the 
cross by his side, he turned his eyes on him, and 
cheered him with a promise of future happiness and 
glory. 

Now looking down, he sees a small group near the 
cross, apart and different from all the others, looking 
up sorrowfully and wistfully upon him, and forget- 
ting his own sufferings, sympathizes tenderly with 
them, and speaks to them in accents of loving care. 

In the former instance he speaks with divine au- 
thority as the Son of God, now he speaks with human 
kindness as the Son of man, so that we may not only 
implicitly trust him as a Redeemer, mighty to save, 
but cheerfully confide in him as a friend ready to 
succor. 

1. Who formed the group ? (a.) “His mother.” One 
of the saddest and most sorrowful sights in this world 
of sadness and sorrow is a widowed mother, watch- 
ing by the death-bed of her only son, the comfort of 
her old age, and the prop of her declining years. It 
appeals to every true, manly heart. He who gave back 
to the desolate widow of Nain her only son, well un- 
derstood the anguish of his own mother as she stood 
pear his cross, fearless as she was faithful in her 
mother-love, and anxious to do for him all that a 
mother’s heart prompted. How came she to be there? 
Doubtless she had come up from Galilee to attend the 
passover and was in the company of the disciples. 

John, having seen Peter leave the hall of the high 
priest in bitter grief, remained and went with the pro- 
cession which accompanied our Lord to the judgment 
hall of Pilate, into which he was probably allowed to 
enter (as he would do without scruple) ; as soon as he 
learned the final decision he would hasten to inform 
all interested, and especially Mary and the women 
with her. They seem to have gone with him at once 
to the place, and either because they were regarded 
by the soldiers as friends of the criminal, or because 
the centurion, whose heart was impressible, pitied the 
weeping women, or through John’s acquaintance with 
the high priest, they were permitted to draw near. 

(d.) “His mother’s sister.” This phrase is supposed 
by some to designate the same person as Mary, “ the 
wife of Cleophas,” and to be used only as indicating 
her relationship to our Lord’s mother. It is more 
natural to regard it as indicating a distinct person, a 
fourth woman in the group, Salome, the wife of Zeb- 
edee, the mother of James and John, The reason 
John does not give her name, may be just because 
she was his own mother. If this interpretation is cor- 
rect, then John was a cousin of Jesus (Matt. 27 : 
55, 56). 

(c.) “Mary the wife of Cleophas” or Alpheus, the 
mother of four sons, two of whom were apostles (Matt. 
10:3; Mark 15: 47). 

(d.) “Mary Magdalene.” She was a native of Mag- 
dala, and a great sufferer. Having been delivered by 
the Lord Jesus, she followed him with an unwavering 
devotion, and ministered to him with self-sacrificing 
affection. The current notion that she had been a 
notorious sinner finds no support in Scripture. Her 
record is one of great suffering and grateful service. 

(e.) John, the son of Salome, and the writer of this 
gospel. He speaks of himself not by name, but by 
the designation given him by his brethren, “ the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” (John 13: 23; 21 : 7-24). 
What an interesting little company, so related to each 
other and to the sufferer! While John is speaking 
some word of comfort, or doing some act of kindness 
to Mary, Jesus looks on them and says— 

2. To Mary,“ Woman, behold thy son!” Thoughts 
of his childhood, and all her love and anxiety for 
him, of her present desolation, and the lonely future 
that awaited her, filled his heart with tender, filial so- 
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licitude for her, and he makes provision for her future 
comfort by committing her specially to the affection 
and care of one who, for the love he bore both her 
and himself, would prove a true son to her in her de- 
clining years, He addresses her as woman, because 
had he styled her mother, it would not only have re- 
called tender associations which would have added to 
the bitterness of her sorrow, but it might have ex- 
posed her to heartless insults from the ruffian mob 
The mode of address therefore was kind to her and it 
is instructive to us, for it shows that. though highly 
honored, she was only a woman, a widow, needing the 
kindness and protection of ason. Neither John nor 
any of God’s people are placed under her care, or pro- 
tection ; she is placed under the Christian care and 
filial protection of John. 

3. To John: “Behold thy mother!” Well did the 
dying Jesus know how that appeal would be re- 
sponded to. Thus had John by divine appointment 
two mothers. There they stood, one on each side of 
him, by the cross. Both henceforth equally dear to 
him, hallowed by all that is pure in natural affection 
and holy in religious obligation. 

From that hour John took Mary to his heart and 
home, and to a share in all he possessed. Whether 
he immediately led her away from the cross, so that 
she might not witness the closing scene, cannot be 
determined by the language used ; though he may 
have done so and returned again himself directly. 
Of Mary only one other mention is made (Acts 1: 14). 
In this touching incident we see: 

(a.) Fearless love manifested by these tender women 
and the devoted disciple—near his cross, amid his 
foes. 

(b.) Filial affection, as exemplified by Jesus. What 
an illustration ani enforcement of the fifth command- 
ment! Can he be a follower of Christ who fails in 
love and reverence for his mother? 

(c.) Fraternal confidence. What trust Jesus reposed 
in John! He left him his dearest and most precious 
earthly treasure, his mother; and what honor did he 
confer by selecting him as his substitute! 

(d.) Faithful obedience. John’s obedience was prompt 
and full. He took her from that hour, and he took 
her to his home. Tradition says she accompanied 
him to Ephesus, where she died. 

Il, THE VOICE OF SUFFERING (28-29). 

For six long hours Jesus had suffered, without 
alleviation, great physical pain and inconceivable, 
mental anguish. At length exhausted nature claims 
relief, and he plaintively says, “I thirst.” Once be- 
fore when wearied and faint, as he sat by a well, he 
said, “Give me to drink;” now, worn with sore, pro- 
tracted suffering, with parched lip, he says, “I thirat.” 
This is the voice of his human nature, and it attests 
the reality and severity of Christ’s sufferings. It was 
an appeal to the humanity of his crucifiers, which 
even the rough Roman soldier could not resist. So 
taking a branch of hyssop, he put on the endof it a 
sponge filled with the sour wine, used by the soldiera, 
and held it up to the lips of Jesus, and he received 
it, The act of the soldier seems to have been 
prompted by pity for the sufferer, though it was ac- 
companied by shouts of ridicule. The last service 
rendered to Jesus while alive was this deed of a 
heathen soldier. 

1. The sufferings of Christ were great and he keenly 
felt them. 

2. The circum;tances connected with the death of 
Christ were foretold. The particular passage ful- 
filled by this incident is Psalm 69:21. Refer to 
other incidents connected with his death—his wounds, 
his raiment, his companions in suffering, the piercing, 
thirst, unbroken bones, and his burial. Where fore- 
told? 

Ill, THE VOICE OF TRIUMPH (30), 

Having received the refreshing drink, Jesus said, 
“Tt is finished.” This one word is the most signifi- 
cant ever uttered concerning the councils of God, or 
the destinies of man. It is replete with the pro- 
foundest truths, and in the lips of Jesus, at such a 
time, expresses more than we may now apprehend, 
It is applicable: 

1. To his life as a min. The only perfect life ever 
lived was now about to end; all the purposes of that 
life were attained. The will of God fully accom- 
plished by it, a life of perfect obedience to the Father 
and of complete self-sacrifice for men. No more 
would he in the flesh go about doing good to all in 
healing, helping, serving, saving. Yet this is nota 





dirge, or a death-knell; but a birth-cry, a sound of 
victory. 
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2. To his sufferings as a Saviour, His life had been 
one long-continued scene of sorrow. Having escaped 
infant martyrdom by exile, he returned to poverty 
and persecution. Despised and disowned, watched 
and waylaid, misrepresented and maligned, he was 
finally sold, betrayed, denied, forsaken, buffeted, 
scourged, condemned, and crucified. He had drained 
the cup given him to drink even to the dregs. His 
baptism of woe was now accomplished. His suffer- 
ings were ended. 

3. To his work as the Messiah. By his life and suf- 
ferings, his obedience even unto death, he had made 
a complete atonement, by which the law had been 
vindicated in its penalty and a sacrifice offered for 
the sins of the world. By his perfect obedience the 
law had been honored in its fulfillment, and a right- 
eousness wrought out for the believer. The entire 
work as the world’s Redeemer was finished. The di- 
vine purposes and plans of mercy all accomplished. 
The prophesies and types concerning him all ful- 
filled, and a finished salvation provided for all who 
will receive it. 

It would seem that almost as soon as he had ut- 
tered the words, “It is finished,” he added the last 
words of calm resignation, “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my Spirit,” then “ bowed his head” and 
died. He died as no man ever dies—by act of his own 
wil), a voluntary surrender of his life—as an atoning 
sacrifice. He had power over his life, to take it up 
or to lay itdown. He laid it down for us. He died 
for our sins, according to the Scripture. 

(a.) That we may secure the notice of the Saviour, 
let us stand near the cross. 

(b.) That we may find acveptance and access with 
God, let us trust in Christ’s finished work. 

(c.) That we may awaken love and gratitude in our 
hearts to Christ, let us think often of his great love 
in suffering and dying for us. 

(d.) That we may reign with Christ, let us serve 
and suffer with him, Bear the cross, then wear the 
crown, 

‘Oh never, never canst thou know 
What then for thee the Saviour bore, 

The pangs of that mysterious woe 
Which wrung his bosom’s inmost core. 

Yes, man for man perchance may brave 
The horrors of the yawning grave ; 

And friend for friend, or son for sire, 
Undaunted and unmoved expire 

From love, or piety, or pride ;— 
But who can die as Jesus died?” 

New York City. 





PRIMARY NORMAL HINTS. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 


HESE will be only hints, for it would be impos- 
sible to give more than mere outiines of the mat- 
ter which might be used in teaching this inexhausti- 
ble lesson. Children and even many grown people 
have very indefinite ideas of the crucifixion; there- 
fore this lesson, for which all others are made, must 
be used with the utmost care, exactness, and sim- 
plicity. 

The verses specified give us a view of Jesus on the 
cross; the Marys and John near by; his care for his 
mother; and his last words and death. But for little 
ones, who cannot themselves study the evangelists, 
the various prophesies and their fulfillment, it seems 
better to give the connected and entire narrative. 
And it is well to do this not by dwelling on the 
physical sufferings of Jesus more than is needful, 
neither by exciting horror, nor by repetition hardening 
the sensibilities, but by giving facts in the simple, 
plain words of Scripture. There need be no highly 
wrought language nor human interpretation of the 
story. Question upon events described in the last few 
lessons. 

We will try to learn exactly what was done to 
Jesus. It was on Friday morning, in the middle of 
the month we call April, when Pilate gave Jesus up 
to the soldiers to be put to death. What robes had 
they dressed him in? What had they put on his 
head? “They took off the purple from him and put 
his own clothes on him.” We are not told that they 
took off the crown of thorns; probably he wore that 
to the end. Then, “they led him out to crucify him 
——he bearing his cross.” 

It was the custom to make the one sentenced to die 
carry the cross to the place of death. So they started 
with Jesus, He had suffered the night before in 
agony in the garden, had been led back and forth by 
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the mob, then had been scourged. This was always 
done to those condemned to be crucified. A scourge 
was a whip made of several cords with knots and 
often bits of metal in the end of each. They must 
have seen that Jesus bent beneath the heavy cross, 
for, as a man named Simon, from Africa, passed by, 
they made him help to carry it. 

He did not carry it for Jesus, but with him. The 
heavier end was still upon Jesus’ shoulder, the lower 
end on Simon’s—“‘that he might bear it after 
Jesus” (Luke 23: 26). So they went, “and with 
him the two thieves.” Probably four soldiers were 
appointed to each prisoner, and an officer or centurion 
over all. 

There were then in the strange procession—three 
persons to die, thirteen soldiers, Simon, and a great 
company of people. Among these were some who 
pitied him ; for, looking around, he said to the wo- 
men, “ Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
your children.” This is the only time that we know 
of his speaking, all the way out of Jerusalem. 

Where they crucified him. “ When they were come 
to the place which is called Calvary.” It was a little 
rising of the ground, also called “ Golgotha, or place 
of a skull,” Weare told, “he suffered without the 
gate ” (Heb, 13: 12), but it was “ near the city (John 
19: 20), and on the roadside, for “‘ many passed by.” 
(Mark 15: 29). There they offered him vinegar, or 
sour wine, with bitter myrrh to drink; but he re- 
fused it. 

How they crucified him. We must depend on his- 
tory to know about the mode of this punishment. It 
was a Roman practice, hateful to the Jews, because 
accursed (Deut, 21: 23), and rarely practised. Even 
the Romans would not so punish their own country- 
men, but used it for slaves and enemies. Writers 
differ as to whether the body was extended on the 
cross, as it lay on the ground, or whether the cross 
was first erected and the victim lifted up and held in 
position while the nails were driven, 

Study the subject in your own thorough way ; have 
a definite idea of this, as of everything you attempt 
to teach; and then tell the class. Many historians 
describe it thus: A place was dug on which to erect 
the cross, of such a depth and size that it would stand 
securely. The lower end of the wood was made sharp 
so that it would sink into the earth. Then the cross 
was laid down and the four soldiers extended the 
victim upon it and nailed the hands and feet. The 
cross was then lifted and set up in the place prepared. 

Explain the shape of a cross, by making one on the 
blackboard. Represent it upon a mound, and draw 
one also on either side. 

There “they crucified him and two others with him, 
one on either side, and Jesus in the midst.”” We are 
to-day to think of 


JESUS ON THE CROSS, 


There he hung six hours—from nine in the morn- 
ing until three in the afternoon. Tell those, who 
want to know what he felt and thought in those six 
hours, to ask their mother on Sabbath evening to read 
to them the 22d Psalm. We are told of much that 
took place by the cross, 

“Now there stood by the cross his mother.” We 
read of Mary with the baby in her arms in Bethlehem, 
looking for her lost boy in the temple, at the wedding 
in Cana of Galilee. Now we see her as she stood by 
the cross. Did ever mother sufferso? She could not 
help him, but he helped her. In all his suffering he 
looked and saw his mother and John close by. The 
heart so nearly broken, throbbing with pain as the 
life-blood was dropping out from the nail-wounds, the 
scourging, the thorns, was yet warm with love to his 
mother and quick to provide for her. Read verses 
26, 27. 

There were two others by the cross, nailed on crosses 
themselves. One was reviled and mocked ; the other 
prayed, was heard, forgiven, saved. The first sinner 
was saved by the dying blood of Christ. 

Around the cross, Soldiers with spears and lances 
were close around him. They took his garments and 
divided them, but the outer coat or robe (the same 
that he laid aside when he washed the disciples’ feet) 
they could not divide. It was all woven in one piece, 
so they cast lots—gambled over it—to see whose 
it should be. Jesus was so poor there was no earthly 
possession to leave except the clothes he had worn, 
and over these the soldiers disputed. “ Sitting down 
they watched him there” (Matt. 27 : 36); probably 
eating their usual dinner as they sat before him. 
Many “ passed by”; they reviled him, “ wagging their 
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heads, saying, If thou be the Sonof God, come down 
from the cross” (Matt. 27 : 39, 40). 

“The people stood beholding. And the rulers also 
with them derided jim, saying, He saved others; let 
him save himself, if he be Christ, the chosen of God” 
(Luke 23: 35). “ Likewise also the chief priests, 
mocking, said among themselves, with the scribes, He 
saved others; himself he cannot save” (Mark 15: 31). 
So far as we know, not one word of sympathy or love 
was spoken to him in those six long hours on the cross. 

What Jesus said on the cross. Seven times in those 
six hours Jesus spoke. Perhaps at the very time the 
soldiers were driving the nails. He prayed, “ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do” (Luke 
28 : 34). To John and his mother: “ Woman, behold 
thy son! Behold thy mother!” (John 19: 26, 27.) 
To the dying thief: “ Verily, to-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise” (Luke 23 : 43). At twelve 
o’clock darkness came upon the earth ; it lasted three 
hours. Forsaken and alone, at last Jesus cried out, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
(Mark 15 : 34), 

He who was the “ Water of Life” to the whole 
world, was dying of thirst, suffering from the fever of 
wounds. He cried, “I thirst” (John 19:28). A 
soldier gave him a drink of sour wine or vinegar, such 
as they carried with them, As the light began to re- 
turn, Jesus spoke the only prayer for himself uttered 
from the cross. ‘Father, into thy hands I commend 
my Spirit” (Luke 23: 46). Then one more cry, “ It 
is finished” (John 19: 30). He was dead. 

Wonders of the cross. From twelve to three o’clock 
darkness was over all the land. When Jesus was 
born there was bright light and angel music at mid- 
night; when he died, silence and darkness at mid-day. 
Just as he died the vail in the temple was torn into, 
and all could look into the Holy of Holies where the 
high priest was only allowed to go once a year. 
Then was an earthquake which rent the rocks and 
opened the graves of the dead. But the greatest won- 
der of all our Golden Text of to-day tells about. 
Have it repeated. 

There was a heavier burden on Jesus’ soul than the 
cross upon his shoulder as he went to Calvary—hea- 
vier than the blows of the hammers which drove the 
nails, sharper than the thorns, darker than the dark- 
ness, more cruel than the scoffs of soldiers, priests, 
and scribes. 

What was it? Say text again. The Lord hath 
laid on him. On whom? Christ, the Son of God, 
King of kings. Jesus of Nazareth. What hath he 
laid on him? The iniquity. Whatisthat? Sin. 

Do little children sin? Do they see this cross and 
only look and wonder? Are they only setting and 
watching? Do they go away, pass by, and forget his 
sufferings? Do they refuse.to love him and keep 
hiscommandments? Then they sin. 

Whose sin was laid upon him? “ The iniquity of 
‘us all’” Every little child had a share in making 
that burden so heavy ; every sin added to its weight. 
But for you he prayed, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” The Father heard,— 
because he so loved the world, and gave his only be 
gotten Son to bear the iniquity. So every little child 
can joyfully share in the sweet blessings of forgive- 
ness that the dying thief received at the cross. 

He took your iniquity, will you receive his salva- 
tion? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


OHN 19: 25,— Those near the cross,—The same feel- 
ing of safety which induced John to enter the 
high priest’s palace, seems to have emboldened him 
at the head of his female company to make the near- 
est approach to the cross. No danger was to be ap- 
pene from the Roman authorities, who so re- 
uctantly surrendered even Jesus to death. The onl 
harm could arise from the malice of the multitude. It 
was probably just as the shades of the supernatural 
darkness were dense enough to obscure the approach- 
ing figures, that they came within listening distance 
of the dying Saviour.— Whedon, 


In the midst of rage and fury, love stands near Je- 
sus in his dying moments and lifts up to him its tear- 
ful and affectionate eye—behold a lovely little com- 
pany in the midst of the bands of Belial, a hidden 
rose-bud under wild and tangled bramble-bushes, a 
splendid wreath of lilies around the death-bed of the 
Redeemer. In that mourning group you see only the 
first divinely quickened germs of the future kingdom 
of the Divine Sufferer. Strange enough, with one ex- 
ception, all of them are females: the strong are fled— 
the weak maintain their ground; the timid, who did 
not presume to promise anything, overcomes the 


world.— Krummacher, 
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26. Behold thy son.—As if he had said, This man, 
now that thou art deprived of thy Son, shall be to 
thee instead of a son, and shall cherish and provide 
for thee.—Dr. Lightfoot. 


Behold one who will take care of thee as if he were 
thy son.— Dr, Whitby. 


27. Behold thy mother.—These words are few and 
simple indeed, but full of meaning, easily and equally 
understood, and obeyed by both; for from that hour 
the disciple took her to his own home, and assuredly 
treated her with all the respect and tenderness due to 
such a mother, so recommended.—Dr. Hales, 


We should mark the high honor our Lord puts on 
the fifth Commandment. Even in his last he magni- 
fies it, and makes it honorable, by providing for his 
mother according to the flesh. The Christian who 
does not lay himself out to honor father and mother 
—both one and the other parent—is a very ignorant 
religionist,—Ry/e. 


28! All things accomplished.—Considering that all 
the prophesies, which related to him, had now been 
punctually fulfilled, in order to give occasion to the 
fulfilling of that at Psalm 69: 21, saith, “I thirst.” 
—Dr. Hammond, 


Observe the surprising composedness which is in- 
dicated by these words. They seem to represent 
Christ, according to our foregoing statement, as actu- 
ally examining all the records of prophesy, that he 
might determine whether yet rematiot anything to 
be done before the soul could be dismissed from the 
body.— Melville. 


Jesus was conscious that he was fulfilling a pre-de- 
termined series of sufferings, and manifested no im- 
patient, haste, that they should be endured other than 
in their allotted place and time.—Jacobus. 


He who appeared man, suffered all these things ; he 
who was God ordered them.—Augustine, 


29. Hyssop.—By the word, used by St. Matthew 
27 : 48, and by St. Mark, 15 : 36, and there translated 
“a reed,” the stem of the hyssop seems to be meant. 
The hyssop is a plant growing on the hills about 
Jerusalem, with branches spreading on the surface of 
the ground about a cubic inlength. It appears there 
is a species of it, which grows with a stem or branches 
not unlike a reed.— Rosenmiiller. 


30. Jt is finished.—He says this partly with respect 
to the prophesies and types, which had all been 

unctually fulfilled in the person of him, the true 
Messiah; but more particularly with reference to the 
great work of man’s redemption, and all that was 
necessary for reconciling sinners to their offended 
God, which had been fully and gay performed by 
Christ now suffering in their stead.— 


The malice and enmity of his persecutors had now 
done its worst. The counsel and commandment of 
his Father concerning his sufferings were now ful- 
filled. All the types and prophesies of the Old Tes- 
tament which pointed at the Messiah were answered. 
The ceremonial law is abolished, the substance come, 
and the shadows done away. Sin is finished, by the 
bringing in of an everlasting righteousness. His 
sufferings were finished both of soul and body. His 
life was now finished. The work of man’s redemption 
and salvation is completed.—_Henry. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SELECTED BY THE REY. W. F. CRAFTS. 


OLDEN TEXT ILLUSTRATED.—I said one 

day : “ Alice, what will you do when you die and 

are called upon to stand before the judgment seat of 

God to answer for all the sins done here upon earth ?” 
Her face glowed with emotion as she answered : 

“ Christ died for sinners; I will hide behind him. 
God will not look at me; he will look at Christ.” 


—In one of the European cities a young man died 
on the scaffold for the crime of murder. Some time 
after, the mother of this young man was dying, and 
the priest came in, and she made confession to the 
priest that she was the murderer, and not her son; in 
a moment of anger she had struck her husband a blow 
that slew him. The son came suddenly into the room 
and was washing away the wounds and was trying to 
resuscitate his father, when some one looked through 
the window and saw him, and sup him to be the 
criminal, That young man died for his own mother. 


—He died for me.—A minister in one of our large 
cities prepared and preached, as he supposed, a most 
convincing sermon for the benefit of an influential 
member of his congregation, who was known to be of 
an infidel turn of mind. The sinner listened unmoved 
to the well-turned sentences and the earnest appeals ; 
his heart was unaffected. On his return from arch 
he saw a tear trembling in the eye of his daughter 
whom he tenderly loved; and he inquired the cause. 
The child informed him that she was thinking of 
what her Sunday-school teacher had told her of Jesus 
Christ. 

“ And what did she tell you of Jesus Christ, my 
child ?” he asked. 

“Why, she said he came down from heaven and 
died for poor me!” and in a moment the tears gushed 
from the eyes which had looked upon the beauties of 
only seven summers, as, in the simplicity of childhood, 
she added, “Father should I not love one who has 
loved me ?” 


ean Stanhope. — 
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The proud heart of the infidel was touched. What 
the eloquent plea of his minister could not accom- 

lish, the tender sentence of his child had done, and 

e retired to give vent to his own feelings in a silent 
but penitent prayer. That evening found him at the 
praying circle, where with brokenness of spirit, he 
asked the prayers of God’s people. In giving an ac- 
count of his Christian experience, he remarked, “ Un- 
der God I owe my conversion to a little child, who 
first convinced me by her artless simplicity that I 
ought to love one who has so loved me,” 


—The Cross—Somewhere ia the East there is said 
to be a tree which is a non-conductor of electricity. 
The people know it; and, when a storm comes, they 
flee toward it for safety. Beautiful picture of the 
Saviour !—beautiful emblem of the tree on Calvary ! 
It is a non-condact or of wrath.—The Rev. Thomas 
Jones, 


—The wonderful love.-—Dr. Ray Palmer tells this 
story. A Western Christian mother and authoress 
told him that her son, whom she had advised to unite 
with the church, had a difficulty. “I don’t see, 
mother, the great merit in Carist’s dying for us. If 
I could save a dozen men by dying for them, I think 
Iwould. Much more if there were millions of them.” 
“But, my son, would you die for a dozen grasshop- 

rs?” That set him thinking. After a few days 
Re came to her with his doubts all cleared. ‘I don’t 
know about the hoppers ; they are a pretty clever 
kind of bug. t if it was millions of mosquitoes, I 
think I should let them die.’”’ There are older heads 
than his that need the same hint. 


—The bitter cup.—The first present that was ever 
given to Christ was a sprig of myrrh thrown on his 
infantile bed in Bethlehem; and the last gift that 
Christ ever had was myrrh pressed into the cup of his 
crucifixion. The natives would take a stone and 
bruise the tree, and then there would exude a gum 
that would saturate all the ground beneath. This 
gum was used for purposes of merchandise. One 
piece of it, no larger than a chestnut, would whelm 
a whole room with odors. It was put in closets, in 
chests, in drawers, in rooms, and its perfume adhered 
almost interminably to ae: that was anywhere 
near it. So, when in my text I read that Christ’s 
garments smell of myrrh, I immediately conclude 
the exquisite sweetness of Jesus. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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BIBLE-READINGS ON THE LESSON. 
BY J. Q. ADAMS. 


bh 3 reverently ought the teacher to approach the 

study of this lesson, for we are meditating upon 
the central fact of all history and of all revelation. 
In this lesson, particularly, he ought to ponder care- 
fully God’s Word, and to depend far more upon it as 
read by the help of the Holy Spirit, than upon any 
exposition of the passage, however admirable it may 
be. Feed upon the great truth of this lesson, so that 
you may feed others. An excellent help for the teacher 
in his preparation may be found in studying carefully 
and prayerfully Isaiah 53, and noting how accurately 
it was fulfilled in Christ. It was the study of this 
chapter which was the instrument in God’s hand of 
the conversion of the notorious and profligate Earl of 
Rochester. Teacher, cannot you use it so that it may 
have equal power with some of your scholars? 

A profitable Bible-reading may be made by ex- 
amining the minute prophesies of the crucifixion and 
attendant circumstances, and their exact fulfillment, 
something as follows: 

His betrayal: Psalm 41 : 9. 

Price paid and disposition of the money: Zech. 
11: 12 and 13. 

The parting of his garments: Psalm 22 : 18, 

Forsaken by his disciples: Zech. 13 : 6, 7. 

Utterances upon the cross: Psalm 22:1; 
31: 5. 

Derided by the multitude: Psalm 22: 7, 8. 

Death and burial: Psalm 22: 16; Is. 53: 7-9; Dan. 
9; 26. 

These passages are only a part of what might be 
given, and it will pay the teacher to study them. 

ANOTHER READING, 

Verse 25: Luke 2: 51; John 2: 3-5; Acts1: 14. 

Verses 26 and 27: John 13 : 23; 21 : 20 and 24. 

So careful of his mother, yet he had had no home: 
Matt. 8 : 20. 

Tender thoughtfulness for al/ his people: Matt. 
12 : 46-50; Heb. 4: 15. 

Verse 28.—" All things” fulfilled: Psalm 69. 21; 
Mark 15 : 29-31 and 34; John 1: 29; is. 53:7; 
John 3: 16; Rom. 5: 6-8; 1 Peter 3: 18; 2 Cor. 
5: 21, 

Verses 29, 30.—His work finished: John 4: 34; 
5:36; 17:4; Heb. 9: 24-28; 10: 12. 

Danger of despising that work: Heb. 10: 28 29, 

Auourn, N.Y, 
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Che Sunday School Times. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 13, 1875. 


NOTICES, 


Manuscripts for publication, and items of intelligence for this 
paper, should be addressed to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor, Tax 
SUNDAY-8SCHOOL Timrs, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Unaccepted manuscripts cannot be returned unless their writers 
make request accordingly, and inclose stamps for the postage, 
at the time they submit them. 


Letters concerning subscriptions or advertisements should be 
addressed to John D. Wattles, Business Manager, Taz Sunpay- 
SCHOOL Trmgs, 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


For terms of subscription, and for advertising rates, see Pus- 
LISHER’S DEPARTMENT, 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, EDITOR. 


CHANGE IN RATES. 


THE CLUB SUBSCRIPTION RATES OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TIMES HAVE HITHERTO BEEN QUITE BELOW 
THE ACTUAL COST OF THE PAPERS, BELIEVING THAT 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS ARE WILLING TO PAY A 
FAIR PRICE FOR WHAT THEY RECEIVE, WE ANNOUNCE 
A CHANGE OF RATES AS FOLLOWS: FOR SINGLE SUB- 
SCRIBERS $2 A YEAR. FOR CLUBS OF FIFTEEN TO 
THIRTY $1.75 EACH. FOR CLUBS OF THIRTY OR MORE 
$1.50 EACH, FIFTEEN CENTS ADDITIONAL FOR POS- 
TAGE ON EACH PAPER—SINGLE OR IN CLUBS. THE 
ABOVE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO OPERATION NOVEM- 
BER 15. ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED MEANWHILE 
ARE AT THE OLD RATES, 


SUBSCRIBERS WHO WISH TO HAVE THEIR PAPER 
CONTINUED WITHOUT INTERRUPTION SHOULD SEE TO 
IT THAT THEIR SUBSCRIPTION IS RENEWED AT LEAST 
TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE DATE OF ITS EXPIRATION. 
THAT DATE I8 PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW 
LABEL OF ADDRESS, 


We have in hand for publication next week 
sketches of two addresses by Mr. Moody on how to 
read the Bible, prepared for us by a special reporter. 


We invite attention to the Publisher’s announce- 
ment in our advertising columns of pians for Toe 
SunNpDAY-sCcHOOL TIMES, and its series of Lesson 
Helps, for 1876. 


We have received for Chloe Lankton, from the 
Mission Olass, St. Matthew’s Sunday-school, West 
Vincent, Chester County, Pennsylvania, $5.75; from 
A Philadelphian, $3; from M. G. McMahon, 8&t. 
Joseph, Mo., $1. 

Mr, Leonarp W. Parisu, of Hartford, has been 
chosen State Secretary of the Connecticut Sanday- 
school Teachers’ Association, in place of John D. 
Wattles, who resigned because of his removal from 
the state. The Connecticut Central Committee are 
making arrangements for the Biennial State Conven- 
tion to be held in May next. Meantime district and 
county meetings are being pushed throughout the 
state, 





Tuis is a week of religious activity in Philadelphia. 
The Episcopal Church Congress is in session; also 
the Biennial First-day School Conference of Friends 
in America, The general Fast-day proposed by Mr. 
Moody for Friday was recommended to the city 
churches by the committee of Philadelphia pastors 
who are arranging for the coming of the evangelists 
from Brooklyn, The Rev. E. P. Hammond, whose 
evangelistic labors among children are widely known, 
was in town last Sunday, and preached to children at 
the Berean Baptist church. 


Ir is pertinently suggested by the New York Ob- 
server, that since the civil law forbids Sunday exhi- 
bitions, and the members of the Centennial Oom- 
mission have not been in favor of opening their build- 
ings on Sunday, there has been little danger at any 
time of a departure from the American custom of 
Sunday ance, in next year’s celebration. Gen. 
Hawley now\ adds, that no one has even asked the 
commissioners, to change their original regulation on 
this point; nor, have they until within a few days 


been inquired of{ directly as to their purposes. The 
fact that they did’ not respond to all newspaper edi- 
torials on the subject ought not to have given ground 
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for suspicion of their intentions ; since the proposed 
action aseribed to them was from the first improbable. 
If a prominent religious journal calls on the Presi- 
dent of the United States to say positively that he is 
not to appoint only Mormons to office after January 
1, 1876, it should hardly be taken for granted that we 
are to be under Mormon rule in the course of a few 
weeks, because the President makes no response to 
this indirect and impersonal inquiry. 


One of the cleanest looking sheets, typographi- 
cally, on our exchange list is The Southern Presby- 
terian. Its editors seem determined to have its col- 
umns as clean in matter as they are in appearance, 
and they thank a Vermont publisher for calling their 
attention to a blind advertisement which they were 
deceived into printing. Moreover they invite all who 
see in their paper anything which ought not to be 
there to inform them of the fact. If every religious 
paper was as careful as this, the work of improper 
advertisers would be greatly straitened. 


Tue Georgia Sunday-school workers are in earnest 
to secure the next International Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Atlanta. A formal request to this effect 
has been forwarded to John E. Searles, Jr., chairman 
of the International Executive Committee, signed by 
Gen. John B. Gordon, United States senator; N.C. 
Barnett, secretary of state; W. L. Goldsmith, comp- 
troller general; Gustavus J. Orr, state school com- 
missioner; T. J. Simmons, president of the senate ; 
C. C. Hanncock, Mayor of Atlanta, and a host of 
other dignitaries, sufficient at all events to show that 
there is unanimity in the desire to have the conven- 
tion assemble at that point. 


Mr. Moopy seems determined to reach those per- 
sons who most need the truth he preaches. Because his 
audiences were so largely made up of interested Chris- 
tian hearers, during the first two weeks of his labors 
in Brooklyn, he insisted that at his meeting last Sun- 
day evening admission should be given only to those 
having tickets—which were distributed in advance 
exclusively to non-church goers. Notwithstanding 
this restriction, the Rink was crowded, and large 
numbers sought in vain to find admission. One-third 
of the building was appropriated from that time for- 
ward to this class of hearers, who can procure tickets 
in advance, day by day, at the Rink. Another special 
meeting was held on Sunday for Christians who are 
unsatisfied with the life they live and the work they 
do, and who desire help to higher attainments and to 
better work. This also was crowded. Of nearly two 
hundred requests for prayer received at this gathering 
Mr. Moody read but four, as the remainder were re- 
quests for prayers in behalf of others than the writers, 
and the meeting “ had been called for Christians who 
were dissatisfied with themselves, not with those 
whom others were dissatisfied with.” The third week 
in Brooklyn shows no lessening of popular interest in 
the work of the evangelists, 


A FAR LAND BROUGHT NEAR. 


ECAUSBE the Prince of Wales has gone to India 
the people of England have a new interest in 
India. The London pictorial papers are issuing ex- 
tra numbers containing sketches of the places the 
Prince is to visit, the scenes he is likely to witness, 
and the sort of people he must meet in India. Eng- 
lish magazines are giving notes of Indian travel and 
Indian literature, and reviews of works on the his- 
tory, and geography, and manners and customs of 
India. The leading publishing houses of London an- 
nounce various new books on the same popular theme. 
Indeed the new prominence in England to India and 
its people seems almost as marked as if India was a 
newly discovered country. 

All this is not be wondered at. It is, on the con- 
trary, quite natural. The Prince of Wales is pre- 
eminently a representative of the English people. 
They cannot fail to follow him with profoundest in- 
terest wherever he goes. “The hearty cheers which 
greeted the Prince at Dover as he began the first in- 
stalment of his long journey on board the Castalia,” 
says an Eoglish paper, “vicariously expressed the 
feelings of the great mass of his countrymen.” India, 
as the land where the representative and future sov- 
ereign of Englani has for a time an abode, is a new 
land to the people of England, They have now a 
fresh interest in all that concerns that land and its 
inhabitants, 
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If a member of our own household visits Europe 
we have at once a new interest in Europe. We want 
to hear about it as never before. When a Massachu- 
setts mother has a boy in California she is ready to 
read or to hear about California as if it was a just 
discovered country. In fact one can never feel so 
hearty a personal interest in a distant land without 
as with representation there. 

Is not this yet more true concerning that better 
country—that is, the heavenly? Those who have 
loved ones in heaven have a new interest in heaven. 
The mother whose boy has passed over into the land 
of the ever living thinks about it, is willing to hear 
about it, to read about it, to talk about it, as never 
before. Heaven is more real to her since it became 
the home of herson. This is one of the blessings of 
such a bereavement. It gives to the bereaved a new 
possession in the city of the redeemed. Our Lord 
seems to have had this in mind when he spoke to his 
disciples of the place to which he was going when he 
was to leave them for a seasén. “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions....I go to prepare a 
place for you... . And whither I go ye know and 
the way ye know.” 

The Bible descriptions of heaven have a peculiar 
attractiveness to believers whose children or parents 
or very dear friends have recently passed into heaven. 
“ And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth.” “But as it is written, eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. But God hath re- 
vealed them unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 


THE SABBATH AND THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


S there are still many who seem determined to 

believe that the question of opening the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition on Sundays is not yet decided, we 
give herewith an emphatic statement on the subject 
from General Joseph R. Hawley, President of the 
United States Centennial Commission—the body 
with which rests all authority in the premises : 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
Philadelphia, Nev. 4, 1875. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have before me your note of yesterday asking, “ Is it 
intended, or has it been proposed, by the Centennial 
Commission to keep the buildings of the Exhibition in 
1876 open on Sundays ?” 

In a circular of General Regulations approved by the 
Executive Committee, and published with the certifica- 
tion of Director-General Goshorn and Secretary Camp- 
bell, February 19, 1874, Rule II. is as follows : 

“During this period [May 10 to November 10, 1876] it 
[the Exhibition] will be open to the public daily, except 
on Sundays, between the hours of 9 a.m, and 6 P.M.” 

This rule has never been revoked. 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, held 
October 13, in answer to communications upon this sub- 
ject from the Methodist preachers of Boston and the 
United Presbyterian Synod of New York, the secretary 
was “instructed to inform both these bodies that the 
Commission never contemplated having the exhibition 
open on that day.’’ 

I have observed in the public prints occasional refer- 
ence to the action of various ecclesiastical organizations 
concerning this question, but the two communications 
just mentioned, and your note are the only inquiries 
that have been addressed to the Commission, and I have 
given you all the action of the Commission thereon. 
Nobody has ever asked us to open the Exhibition on 
Sunday. Respectfully yours, 


Joseru R. Haw ey. 
Rey. H. Cray TruMBvLL, 


Editor Tax Sunpay-scHoo.t Times, Philada. 


BIBLE REVISION. 
2 we anticipated, the explanation by Dr. Riddle 
of the plan of the Bible Revision Committees 
attracted no little attention from Sunday-school 
workers, and gave to many their first clear under- 
standing of the object and character of the work 
proposed. 

Indeed the article with all its clearness failed to 
satisfy some excellent people that no attempt is 
making by these committees to destroy or pervert a 
single passage of God’s Word, but that on the con- 
trary the only effort is to restore the sacred text to 
the form in which it was given by the inspired wri- 
ters. One earnest teacher writing from Massachu- 
setts is glad to declare herself as one of the “ simple 
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hearted believers who are troubled by the thought 
that any change is proposed in the dear old English 
Bible,” and who “are deeply grieved that such al- 
terations are contemplated.” She feels that the 
opponents of revision have need of the whole armor 
of God in their “stand against the wiles of the 
devil,” since they wrestle “against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” She thinks that the translators of the Au- 
thorized Version were men of both ability and in- 
tegrity, and that no set of men should now dare to 
remove any passage from that version on the claim 
that it was an interpolation. As to the texts named 
by Dr. Riddle as likely to be dropped out she is con- 
fident that they ought to be retained, and her prayer 
is that Jesus will interpose for the integrity of the 
Scriptures. 

This protest is so hearty and so evidently sincere 
that we are glad to say a word in response to it, espe- 
cially as we have reason to suppose it expresses the 
views of a considerable number of Sunday-school 
teachers. It is a good sign that there is great sensi- 
tiveness as to any supposed tampering with the Word 
of God. There can be no improvement on inspired 
phraseology, and it is well that the devout believer 
recognizes this fact. If there is any other purpose 
on the part of the revisionists than that of finding 
out just what was the original text of the Bible, and 
giving it to usin plain English, we have reason to 
be disturbed. 

But surely if there have been any errors in printing 
or in translating the Bible, which can be shown by 
going back to the original version, we ought to be 
glad that correction is to be made accordingly. So, 
also, if in our English version any verse is found 
which was not given in the earlier Hebrew or Greek 
manuscripts, it ought to be removed ; for it was as 
wrong to add to the record as it would be to take 
from it. 

In fact the whole question of the probability of gain 
in this new movement for revision hinges on the class 
of men engaged in the work. If they are lovers of 
the Word, men who accept it as from God, devout, 
reverent, cautious, and intelligent in all their plan- 
ning and doing, men who look to the Holy Ghost for 
guidance in their studies, and who fairly and fully 
represent the various portions of the church of Christ, 
we have little cause for anxiety as to their'spirit or as 
to the result of their labors. God will not fail to 
guide and to bless such men in such a work. We can 
trust him for this. 

While it is unnecessary to name all who are mem- 
bers of the American Committee of Bible Revision, it 
may be well to say, that this committee includes such 
men as ex-President Woolsey, and Professors George 
E. Day, Calvin E. Stowe, and Timothy Dwight, of 
the Congregationalists ; Chancellor Howard Crosby, 
and Professors Tayler Lewis, William Henry Green, 
and Charles A. Aiken, of the Presbyterians; Profes- 
sors Horatio B. Hackett, A. C. Kendrick, and Tho- 
mas J. Conant, of the Baptists; Bishop Alfred Lee, 
Professor Charles Short, and Dr. E. A. Washburn, of 
the Episcopalians ; Drs. Philip Schaff, of the German, 
aud Dr. T. W. Chambers, of the Duch Reformed 
churches ; Professor James Strong, of the Methodists ; 
Dr. Charles P. Krauth, of the Lutherans; .and Pro- 
fessor Ezra Abbott, of the Unitarians. From this it 
will be seen that the work proposed is in the hands of 
men both great and good. If however they fail to doe 
fairly and well the work assigned to them, the present 
Authorized Version will remain to us, and we can 
cling to that if it is more trustworthy and accurate 
than the version they present for our acceptance. 


~~ —_—— 
—Thursday, November 25, is the National Thanks- 
giving Day. 
—The best statement o. any religious truth is always 
to be found in Bible words. 


—“ Lay apart all filthiness,” is the text quoted by Mr, 
Moody against tobacco using. And it fits. 


—Telegraph rates ought to be charged in the superin- 
tendent’s desk—“ two cents a word for all words above 
ten.” 


—It is said that a Chicago newspaper issued an ad- 
dress to voters in nine languages. If Christians in or 
out of Chicago were half as earnest in pursuit of souls 
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as politicians are of votes there would be more of relig- 
ious activity in the world. 


—The Congregationalist thinks that “ ecclesiastical 
councils might sometimes be called to ‘ dismiss’ uncom- 
fortable church members as well as persecuted pastors.” 


—The Gloucester Journal is still published weekly with 
its announcement, “ Established by R. Raikes, 1722.” 
This founder was the father of Robert Raikes of Sunday- 
school fame. 


—The living invitation of a teacher to trust and follow 
Christ is more effective with scholars than the most skil- 
fully worded appeals to such a course. Example is the 
best form of entreaty. 


— There is not any inquirer but God has some pas- 
sage in his Scriptures to give him light,” says Mr. 
Moody. Believers are slow to realize the abounding 
fullness of the Word of God. 


—Because partridges in Connecticut have flown into 
one or two country churches the Providence Press as- 
serts that these birds show their wisdom “in taking 
refage where the sportsmen never venture.” 


— “The best way to learn a practical thing is to do it,” 
says The Independent, in comment on the specimen Sun- 
day-school exercise at the Massachusetts Convention ; 
“the next best way is to see it done ; the poorest is sim- 
ply to hear about it.” 


—According to The National Suuday-school Teaeher 
a Sunday-school worker in Washing ton who is an under- 
taker wants his scholars to sing, “I could not live alway.” 
A good many hymn writers for the Sunday-school have 
the same idea of what children should sing. 


—In comment on our estimate of the “ paragraphing” 
power of Chicago editors, the Christian World suggests 
that “the greatest display of vanity of the religious 
press of America—‘ hence in the world ’—is also to be 
found in Chicago.” We leave that editor in the hands of 
Dr. Gray. 


—It is said that the test of a Scotchman is his ability 
to recite the Twenty-third Psalm. Any Christian ought 
to be able to stand this test. He who cannot at least 
recite the Ten Commandments and the Twenty-third 
Psalm, out of the Old Testament, is a poorly furnished 
Christian. 


—The Rev. Dr. Lindley, a missionary from South 
Africa, says that the entire dress of a Zalu woman con- 
sists of two tanned hides usually smeared with grease. 
One of these she ties around her waist, the other she 
hangs behind to trail on the ground. This shows where 
our American women learned to drag their dresses in the 
dirt. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


_—— 


F there are good reasons for suspending country 
Sunday-schools in the winter they ought to be 
widely known. There seems, therefore, a propriety 
in the following suggestion from The Sunday-school 
World : 


In these days of “prize essays’ on every im- 
aginable topic, is it not a marvel that no prize has been 
offered for the best essay in favor of suspending “ Sun- 
day-schools in winter’? Who will supply this lack? 
There are several thousands of superintendents and teach- 
ers now considering the question of closing their schools 
until ‘‘warm weather” next spring, who are in serious 
want of arguments which such an essay might furnish. 
Perhaps some of them are eager to write such a work for 
a reasonable “ prize.”” Until such a prize is offered, we 
advise these perplexed brethren to apply to the notorious 
captain, whom Bunyan describes in his ‘‘ Holy War” as 
making a tremendous assault on the town of Mansoul. 





As to the plan of inquiry-meetings for children in 
the Sunday-school, M. G. McMahon, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., an earnest Christian worker in the West, 
writes as follows : 


“In view of the very general prevalence of reli- 
gious impressions upon the minds of Sabbath-school 
children, and their consequent need of Christian in- 
struction and sympathy, the Sabbath-school workers 
in several prominent schools have adopted the plan 
of having a brief ‘inquiry-meeting’ immediately 
after the ordinary school session, when those desiring 
to spend a few minutes in conversation and prayer 
with their teachers and friends are requested to keep 
their seats, or retire to some adjoining class-room. 
This arrangement has succeeded admirably in schools 
where it has been tried, and the practical benefit to 
the children which would probably result from its 
general adoption, at least monthly, would amply 





compensate for the little trouble or incenvenience 
that might be incurred. Will superintendents give 
this plan a trial?” ' 

Every session of a Sunday-school class ought to be 
an “‘ inquiry-meeting ” to its scholars. Many teach- 
ers do in their regular class work just that service 
which is attempted in these special meetings. If in 
any school it is thought best to adopt the plan pro- 
posed above, great care and sound judgment are es- 
sential to the conduct of the inquiry-meetings, and 
wise workers are needed to deal with the children 
there gathered. 


In his valuable series of papers “On the art of 
teaching,” in the Church Sunday-school Magazine, 
John George Fleet presses the importance of start- 
ing right on the lesson of the day, since so much de- 
pends on the hold taken of the scholar in the open- 
ing of the class hour. Born orators, he says, “never 
begin with a common place.” A teacher also “ must 
take good heed to think of his first words.” He says 
further : 

The comfort, and also the effectiveness, of his hour’s 
work may all depend on the first impressions made on 
his scholars, and it is well worth his while to spend a 
little time in thinking what he can say, with a true bear- 
ing on the appointed lesson, that will fix the young eyes 
on himself, and invite attention, Contrast for instance 
the two following prefaces :—‘‘ You were so restless last 
Sunday that I do not think you remember anything of 
the lesson ; I do wish you would be good and attend to 
me. There is Tom, now, at play already! it is too bad 
of you; itis very wicked.” Supposing these charges to 
be perfectly true, and Tom a regular pickle, a wiser 
teacher would say, after a rapid glance all round “ Tom, 
I have something to tell you. I was passing along the 
road when a boy ran in a hurry out of a passage, and 
nearly knocked my books out of my hand—he was look- 
ing behind him as he ran, not seeing where he was going. 
He reminded me of some other lads I know that do not 
always know what they are doing.”” Some of my readers 
may think this rather trivial, but others will agree with 
me that nothing is beneath our notice that helps us in 
our work, and I fancy the imaginary Tom is far more 
likely to be caught by the second mode than by the 
first. 


A plan of thought and work has its value in a 
prayer-meeting as well as elsewhere. St. Paul rebuked 
the Corinthians for supposing that there was no need 
of order and system when they came together for 
prayer and Christian conference, assuring them that 
“God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as 
in all churches of the saints.” Those prayer-meetings 
are commonly most delightful and best tend to edify- 
ing which are conducted according to a pre-arranged 
plan, with an announced theme of consideration. For 
example, the Young People’s Association of Olivet 
Chapel, New York, print a little four-page programme 
of its weekly prayer-meeting topics for each quarter, 
For the next few weeks the schedule shows the fol- 
lowing themes : 

Noy. 19. How should we regard God’s house and wor- 
ship? Psalms 15 and 84. 

Nov. 26. We are responsible for our example. 
5: 13-16. 

Dec. 3. Is there any possible excuse for sin ? 
16-25. 

Dec. 10. Not owners, but only stewards. 
48. 

With the announcement of the hour of the weekly 
meeting and an invitation to all to come to it, these 
suggestions are given in the Olivet prayer-meeting 
outline : 


Matt. 
Rom. 1: 


Luke 12: 31- 


HOW TO ENJOY THE MEETING, 

1. Prayerfully consider through the week the subject 
for the next meeting. 

2. Go to the meeting expecting to meet Jesus. 
not satisfied till you find him there. 

3. As soon as the meeting is thrown open take part, 
speaking loud enough to be heard by all. Stand so as to 
face as many as possible. Let no time be lost. Do not 
wait for one another. 

“Never be afraid to speak for Jesus.” 

4, If you love Jesus say so. If you want to be prayed 
for, make it known. If you are seeking Jesus, tell of it. 
If you have found the Saviour, praise God. Thus will 
you gain strength yourself and help others. 

“Stand up! stand up for Jesus!” 

5. Invite your friends, especially those not professors 
of religion. 

“Never be afraid to work for Jesus.” 

N. B.—Wanted earnest, heart-felt prayers, even if no 
longer than the publican’s ; confessions like the prodigal’ s ; 
those who love 

“To tell the old, old story, 
Of Jesus and his love.”’ 


“Let thy words be few.”’ 


Rest 
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REVIVAL NOTES. 


HE interest in the meetings led by Mr. Moody in 

Brooklyn suffers no diminution. A marked test 

of this was given on election day—Tuesday of last 

week, Notwithstanding the excitements of a politi- 

cal contest, the attendance at the meetings, both 

morning and afternoon, of that day was large as usual. 
WHO ATTEND, 


All classes are included in these gatherings. The 
prominent Brooklyn pastors attend with more or legs 
regularity, while eminent clergymen from New York 
and a distance are commonly present. Yet the 
Brooklyn pastors assume no special responsibility 
for the meetings, but leave them more and more in 
the hands of Mr. Moody—with whom they heartily 
co-operate as occasion calls, 

All denominations are represented at these meet- 
ings as interested hearers; and, more than this, many 
who are known by no Christian name, who are not 
in habits of attendance at any sanctuary, gather to 
hear the gospel preached by this evangelist. The at- 
tendance of non-church goers is now relatively larger 
than at thefirst, This is by the particular request of Mr. 
Moody, who urges Christians not to crowd his meet- 
ings, but to give place to those who have greater need 
of them. 

There are special meetings for women and again 
for men, as well as meetings common to all. Besides 
the meetings at the Rink and the Tabernacle there 
are overflow meetings in neighboring churches. Yet 
with all this multiplying of services the crowds still 
gather, and day after day the numbers hold good as 
before. 

WHAT IS DONE, 


The morning meetings at the Rink are of the nature 
of a prayer and conference-meeting, and the words 
of Mr. Moody are in the line of Bible exposition. 
Then the requests for prayer come up from burdened 
hearts. Mothers ask that their sons may be rescued. 
Children plead that God will convert their parents. 
Brothers want prayers for their brothers, and friends 
for friends. More of faith, strength against tempta- 
tion, guidance es to special duty, patience under suf- 
fering or trial, recovery to the sick, are asked for, and 
the great assembly of Christian believers pray for 
those who entreat their supplications. 

At the evening meetings Mr. Moody preaches the 
gospel ; and at both morning and evening gatherings 
Mr. Sankey sings it. Occasionally there are special 
meetings for Bible readings led by Mr. Moody. In- 
quiry-meetings follow the preaching and prayer- 
meeting services, At these Mr. Moody sees person- 
ally as many seekers of the truth as he can, and his 
co-workers minister counsel to the others. Besides 
the Brooklyn pastors who aid him in all this, he has 
special help from George C. Needham, the evangelist, 
whom he induced to postpone his trip to England 
that he might assist him in his Brooklyn work, and 
from Charles M, Morton, whom Mr. Moody was in- 
strumental in bringing into the Lord's service in 
Chicago, and who has been much with him in former 
evangelistic labors. 

WHAT Is SAID, 


No new gospel is preached by Mr. Moody. He 
tells “ the old, old story” in the old familiar way. In- 
deed 7he Christian Union counts it noteworthy that 
“Mr. Moody’s preaching shows—at least on the sur- 
face—scarcely a trace of the immense intellectual 
activity upon religious questions that has been going 
on throughout Christendom for the better part of a 
century,” that “the forms of doctrine which Mr. 
Moody presents are those of a century ago,” and that 
“incomparably the most successful preacher of the 
age employs a theology in which our grandfathers 
would have detected no hint of revolution or even of 
progress.” “They preach,” says The Evangelist— 
“ for the singing of the singer is as much preaching 
as the preaching of the preacher—as ministers ought 
always to preach—the truth as it is in Jesus, in sim- 
plicity, earnestness, and godly fear. Evidently they 
have not ‘ outgrown the Bible ;’ nor been ‘ appointed’ 
to make a specialty of any one part of its teachings, 
neglecting other parts.” 

“Tt is a free, full, finished salvation which Mr. 
Moody preaches,” says The Illustrated Christian 
Weekly, in a sketch of these services. “He is Noah 
pointing to a completed ark. He is Abraham direct- 
ing to the rocky refuge of the mountain.” This sal- 
vation is proffered to the lost sinner—“ lost by nature ; 
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not going to be by and by, but lost now; saved by 
grace; not going to be in future glory, but saved and 
in glory now—that is Mr. Moody’s theology.” As 
he calls the sinner to turn now because he is lost, so 
he urges the believer to trust now because heis saved. 
“The Lord will forgive your iniquities now, and not 
only forgive but also forget,” he said, in pressing 
home the joyous truths of the 103d Psalm, “It is 
declared in the prophesy of Ezekiel that God will 
never mention your sins again. They are rolled into 
the ocean.” In illustration of this he said, as reported 
in The Tribune, “Suppose my little child does some- 
thing which she has been told not to do, and comes to 
me in childish sorrow and repentance. I kiss away her 
tears and tell her not to mention it further, for she is 
forgiven. Now if she refuses to forget, and repeats 
her requests for forgiveness of the sins of yesterday, 
do you not think it would grieve me? And yet such 
is the conduct of a great many Christians of to-day.” 


“Every man from Adam down has proved a fail- 
ure,” he declared, in emphasizing the depraved 
nature of lost man, ‘Man was a failure in Eden; 
hence a wreck there. Man was a stupendous failure 
under the covenant, Then see what a failure men 
were under the judges and under the prophets. . . . 
Oh! man is a failure wherever he has been put.” 
Yet Mr. Moody does not allow a sinner to stop in 
discussion over original sin and imputation, what- 
ever are his views on those points. “If there is one 
here who will be lost,” he cried out to those now 
listening to the gospel message, “it will not be be- 
cause Adam sinned 6,000 years ago, but because he 
fails to accept salvation at the hands of Jesus Christ, 
who can save any man.” “I can tell you,” he said 
again, “the very day and the hour when any man 
will be saved. Yet Iam not a prophet, nor the son 
of a prophet. The Bible tells when this thing is to 
happen to you, God gives the answer in Jeremiah 
29:138,‘And ye shall seek me, and find me, when 
ye shall search for me with all your hearts.’ There is 
not a man in this Rink who need go away unsaved 
if he wishes salvation above everything eise. ° 
If men ever become in earnest for their soul’s salva- 
tion it will not take long to find the kingdom of God.” 


WHAT IS SUNG, 


The singing by Mr. Sankey is quite as prominent a 
feature here, where the modern Sunday-school music 
is. so familiar, as it was in Great Britain where it had 
the advantage of greater novelty. The sweetness, and 
purity, and distinctness, and simplicity of his sing- 
ing, and his evident sincerity and unction give a 
power to his now well-known hymns such as has not 
been witnessed before in any solo religious singing. 

Among the hymns which Mr. Sankey sings with 
marvelous power are “ The Ninety and nine,” “ Prodi- 
gal child, come home,” “ Almost persuaded,” “Hold 
the fort,” “ Knocking, knocking, Who is there?” “T 
left it all with Jesus,” “‘I have a Saviour,” “Sowing 
the seed,” “‘ Nothing but leaves,” ‘Go bury thy sor- 
rows,” and “ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

The origin of some of these hymns is stated by the 
preacher, or the singer, to increase the general inter- 
est in them or to aid in their understanding ; and ap- 
propriate passages of Scripture are recited in their 
enforcement, Thus, “ Hold the fort, for Iam coming” 
is based on the encouraging words of Gen. Sherman 
signaled to the defenders of a beleagured fortress near 
Atlanta in our civil war, And “The Ninety and 
nine” was found by Mr. Sankey in The Christian 
Age, of London, in 1873, and first sung by him, to 
music of his own composing, at the Free Assembly 
Hall, in Edinburgh. He afterwards learned that it 
was written by the late Miss Eliza C. Clephane, of 
Melrose, Scotland, in 1868, 

Mr, Sankey’s voice has suffered somewhat from the 
keen Brooklyn air, and he has been necessitated to 
exercise unusual care to avoid serious trouble from it. 
But he has thus far been able to use it daily, and 
with unvarying power over his hearers. 

The congregational singing has been delightful, 
both when led by Mr, Sankey and when the choir of 
earnest Christian singers have led it. Singing by the 
congregation commonly occupies the time while the 
assembly is gathering, and before Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey make their appearance, and the soul of wor- 
ship is in this singing. 

APPARENT RESULTS. 


While it is yet quite too soon to say what is to 
come of all these meetings it is not too soon to say 
that much good has already come of them. Very 
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many are rejoicing in newly found salvation through 
this agency. Mr. Moody thinks that at no former 
scene of his labors was more apparent good accom- 
plished in the first two weeks than in Brooklyn. He 
is confident that the work thus begun will continue 
when he is elsewhere. The number of inquirers is 
large. The requests for prayer are numerous and 
varied day by day, and the reported answers to 
prayer are many and assuring. 


Moreover, the Brooklyn churches are aroused to 
new effort and encouraged to new faith. The pastors 
and people there have not given over all Christian 
work into the hands of the evangelists; on the con- 
trary they are more active and earnest, and more 
hopeful than before in their own fields of labor. 

There is a gain also throughout the country. The 
religious and secular press of the metropolis unite in 
spreading the news of God’s work in Brooklyn, and 
thus in preaching the gospel widely and effectively. 
The sermons of Mr. Moody are all of them outlined 
in the leading New York dailies, while some of them 
are reported in full. Mr, Sankey’s hymns are also 
given in these papers, and in the various religious week- 
lies. Far and near God’s people are stimulated and 
cheered, and sinners are aroused. The influence of 
these meetings is even now felt for good more or less 
throughout the country. 

It is clear now to some faint-hearted ones that God 
can work as easily and as powerfully as in olden 
time, that the “oppositions of science, falsely so 
called” have neither destroyed the foundations of the 
Christian’s faith nor made it impossible for multi- 
tudes to hear gladly the simple story of salvation for 
the lost through faith in a crucified Redeemer. The 
freshly established fact that such preaching as Mr. 
Moody’s can in America so attract such audiences as 
gather to hear him day by day is a result for which 
every lover of God’s truth has reason to be profoundly 
grateful to God. The gospel of Christ has its old 
fullness, its old fitness, its old power in the world. 


THE REASON WHY, 


The way in which a believer will account for this 
wonderful work is by saying that God chooses to 
have it so, and to God’s name all the praise is due. 
This is the way in which Mr. Moody insists that it 
should be looked at. However carefully he plans 
his work, however studiously he prepares for his ser- 
mons, his reliance is on God, and he urges all who 
work with him or who wonder at his success to rest 
on God and to give God the praise. 

Yet the questions are in many minds, What are the 
peculiarities of Mr. Moody’s spirit and style and me- 
thod which God honors and uses so wonderfully? Why 
is he so blessed above other earnest preachers of the 
same gospel? It is of interest to all who would do 
God’s work effectively to learn by every example ou 
successful effort how God loves to have his work 
done. 

“The work which Mr. Moody is carrying on af- 
fords a most fruitful subject for study,” says The 
Christian Union; “to reach a clear and full under- 
standing of its nature, the sources of Mr. Moody’s 
power, and the immediate and permanent effect upon 
his hearers—this would constitute, we might almost 
say, a first-class theological education.’’ Then, as to 
the sources of this power, the same paper adds, ‘‘ We 
last week ascribed Mr. Moody’s power to his great 
earnestness and zeal. <A further acquaintance dis- 
closes another source of influence—the tact with 
which he enforces a truth by apt illustrations, mostly 
taken from his own experience.” 

Bishop Peck, of California, is reported in The Tri- 
bune, as saying after attending one of these meetings, 
that “he regards the success of Mr. Moody as largely 
due to his emphatic, pointed utterances, which hit 
the mark at all times. His sermons are sharp, short, 
and decisive.” Dr. Abbott, of The Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly, points out that “the services are brief,” 
that “Mr. Moody’s longest sermons are half an hour, 
his shortest sermons twenty minutes;” that all the 
services “ are brisk ;” that the service begins promptly 
at the hour;” that the “prayers are short—all the 
universe is not included in them;” that “the ser- 
mon is not only short, but it is a sermon of one idea— 
literally that; nothing more; . . . one truth is made 
plain, perfectly plain, irresistibly plain: then Mr. 
Moody stops.” “ Meanwhile, over all, and in all, 
and transforming all, is that indescribable, but irre- 
sistable power which comes from the presence of a 
living God, seen, felt, in the heart, as a present and 
almighty power.” 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received. } 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR. 

Illinois, La Porte County, at Union Mills.................Nov. 16, 1875. 
New York, Putnam County, a. Paterson............... Nov. 16, 17, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Preston City..........0..--ccvsees Nov. 17, 1875. 
Illinois, Sixth District, at Carbondale Nov. 23, 24, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Mystic Bridge................« eee. Nov. 30, 1875. 
New Hampshire, State, at Dover. Dec. 6-8, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Birmingham...................... Dec. 8, 1875. 
Connecticut, District, at Norwich. .........sccssecceseereee Dec. 15, 1875 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont. June 6-8, 1876. 








Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne...................ssse-seeeeees June 6-8, 1876 
Ohio, State, at Dayton ‘ June 7, 8, 1876. 





NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P. m., led during 
November by Charles 8S. Robinson, D.D. 

New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at 304 Fourth Avenue, 
every Saturday, at 3 Pp. m., taught by Mrs. 8. W. Clark. 


New York, Normal-class (Prot. Epis.), at Calvary Church Sun- 
day-school room, corner of Twenty-first Street and Fourth 
Avenue, every Saturday, at 8 p.m., led by the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, 


New York, Sunday-school Teachers’ Association (Union), at 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, on the third Monday 
evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place 
Meth. Epis. Church, every Thursday evening, led by J. H. 
Vincent, D.D. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday-school Union, at the Hanson Place 
Meth. Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each 
month, except July and August. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union meeting for the exposition, by eminent 
teachers, of the International Lessons, in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A., every Saturday at 4 Pp. M. 


Philadelphia, Bible Institute (Prot. Epis.), Lectures from Nov. 2, 
1875, to Feb. 15, 1876, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4 o’clock, p.m., 
at St. Luke’s Church; Wednesdays and Fridays, at 714 Pp. m., at 
Church of the Advent; Tuesdays and Thursdays, at 714 p.m., 
at St Matthew’s Church. 


THE LUTHERAN NATIONAL CON. 
VENTION. 


gee third national Sunday-school convention of 
the Evangelical: Lutheran Church was held at 
Wooster, Ohio, October 26-29. The attendance was 
very large and the proceedings interesting and enthu- 
siastic. Walter Gebhart, of Dayton, was chosen 
president ; the Rev. Alexander McLaughlin, of White 
Pidgeon, Mich., secretary ; and Alexander Gebhart, 
of Dayton, treasurer. Among the delegates were 
Prof. H. Louis Baugher, conductor of the Augsburg 
Sunday-school Teacher ; the Rev. Samuel B. Barnitz, 
of Wheeling, Va.; Profs. H. M. Richards, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; and Samuel A. Ort, of Louisville, Ky. ; 
the Rev. M. W. Hamma, of Springfield; R. A. 
Fink, D.D., of Johnstown, Pa. ; the Rev. J. B. Baltzy, 
of Bucyrus; Dr. Leisenring, of Altoona, Pa., and 
others, all well-known and efficient Sunday- school 
workers in the Lutheran Church of the General 
Synod. 

The Rev. H. L. Wiles, pastor of the church in which 
the convention met, and A. A. E. Taylor, D.D., presi- 
dent of Wooster (Presbyterian) University, welcomed 
the delegates with warm and cheering words. 

The opening address was made by the Rev. L. M. 
Kuhns, of Canton, secretary of the previous conven- 
tion. Prof. Ort, of Kentucky, spoke on “ The errors, 
faults, and needs of our Sabbath-schools—what lack 
they yet?” The Rev. Mr. Hamma, of Ohio, and 
Prof. Richards, of Indiana, also made addresses. The 
first on “ Bible illustration,” and the other on “The 
personal holiness and consecration to his work of the 
Sunday-school teacher.” Crowded audiences listened 
to all these addresses. 

Among other subjects which came up for the con- 
sideration of the convention was that of the observance 
of the Sabbath during the Centennial period. Resolu- 
tions were adopted deprecating a disregard of the 
sacredness of the day, and ordered to be engrossed and 
presented to the proper authorities. The convention 
also spoke out frankly and unmistakably on the com- 
mon-schoo!l question, protesting in the most emphatic 
manner against every measure that directly or in- 
directly proposes to use the money raised by public 
taxation or pertaining to the people in common, 
whether by grant, loan, or subsidy for the further- 
ance of the interests of any institution of education 
or charity controlled in part or whole by any sect or 
denomination. 
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The executive committee for the next two years, is 
the Rev. Thomas T, Everett, of Dayton; the Rev. J. 
B. Baltzy, of Bucyrus; and the Rev. Prof. H. M. 
Richards, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 





BROOKLYN NORMAL-CLASS. 
FIFTH MEETING. 
T the fifth session of Dr. Vincent’s Normal-class, 
at the Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, October 28, 
the theme of consideration was 


THE LAWS OF APPROACH, 


The outline of Dr. Vincent’s presentation of this 
theme was as follows: 

1. Every Sunday-school scholar lives in a world of his 
own. 

He has a society of his own . . . A religious theory 
of his own. A literature of his own . . . A busi- 
ness ideal and aim of his own. 

2. This world of the Sunday-school scholar is usually 
avery different world from that in which his teacher 
lives. 

It would naturally be so in view, 1. Of the differ- 
ence in age, 2, The difference in knowledge, 3. 
The difference in position, 4. The assumed dif- 
ference in taste, 5. The difference in character. 

3. It is an essential condition of success in teaching 
tbat teacher and pupil approach each other. 

4, Since the pupil will not be likely of his own accord 
to approach the teacher, the teacher must approach the 
pupil. 

5. Now there are conditions of successful approach— 
laws of approach—in teaching, by which we mean those 
measures adopted by the teacher through which he se- 
cures a voluntary hearing from his pupils. 

These measures of approach must precede the real 
work of teaching—of intellectual quickening— 
but they are essential to it. 

6. Let us carefully consider some of these preliminary 
conditions ef success in teaching. 

1. The teacher must have astrong conviction of the truth 
and truths which render his work necessary and possible. 

2. The teacher must have a definite aim. 

3. The teacher must have the enthusiasm of love in his 
aim. 

4. The teacher must know the world in which each of his 
pupils lives. 

Its range of thought . . . Its charms... . Its ele- 
ments of personal influence . . . Its perils. 

5. The teacher must kindle a keen expectation on the 
part of his pupils as to the interest of each lesson. They 
must always expect something from him and look for- 
ward to the recitation hour with pleasure. 

6. The teacher must prepare each lesson with especial 
reference to the peculiar demands of each pupil. 

7. The teacher must do all that lies in his power to se- 
cure the most favorable external conditions for his class 
during the recitation hotir. 

8. The teacher must bring to bear upon his class dur- 
ing the recitation hour the power of his personal influence. 

The magnetic influence of enthusiasm . . . The 
emancipated eye ... A ruling will . . Etc., etc. 

9. The teacher must command the personal respect and 
love of his pupils. 

10. The teacher must dwell in the atmosphere of a con- 
secrated and spiritually endowed life. 


THE FOREIGN ASSOCIATION. 


T the October meeting of the Foreign Sunday- 

school Association, held in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
much interesting correspondence concerning the 
work in various countries was presented. We note 
first that which came from 


GERMANY. 


The Rev. H. Rittelmeyer writes concerning the new 
school he has recently opened in Schweinfurt under 
disadvantage, as the press and the people in general 
were opposed. At the close of the sixth week, how- 
ever, the school numbered 87 pupils, besides an in- 
fant class. In the school at Tiibingen, of which 
Counsellor Ofeilsticker is superintendent, and some 
theological students are the teachers, there are in the 
winter 300 scholars and 25 teachers. A lady corre- 
spondent describes her three-year old school at 
Kornwestheim, and the unexpected interest which it 
has from the first excited. 

Mr. Bréckelmann reports an interesting meeting, 
and a school of 600 scholars at Barmen, which he at- 
tended. Mr. Ostermeyer now travels in Hanover, 
whose upper counsellor was ten years ago 80 as- 
tonished at the proposition to open a Sunday-school 
that he, for a moment, stopped smoking his pipe— 
which was longer than a walking stick. Now he 
gives a letter of recommendation to Mr. Ostermeyer, 
endorsing the Sunday-school cause, and declaring 
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that the new schooi has proved the greatest blessing 
to the city. Miss Lesche writes of the Berlin con- 
vention (of which an account has been published in 
THE Tres), adding the information that a general 
reading-room for Sunday-school teachers, where books 
and maps may enable them to increase their efficiency, 
is to be opened soon in Berlin. 

ITALY. 

The Rev. Mr. Piggott, English superintendent of 
the Wesleyan missions in the North, writes: “ The 
small local gifts which some of our schools have re- 
ceived from your society have been very welcome; 
they assist in certain local expenses, such as the pur- 
chase of a map of Palestine, and the providing of The 
Sunday-school Journal, which many of our children 
are too poor to purchase. Our Sabbath-schools are 
forbidden to look to the resources of our society for 
the defrayal of their expenses, and it is in precisely 
such directions that the subsidiary assistance of pri- 
vate friends, or of societies for a special object, comes 
to be a real help to us.” 

JAPAN AND CHINA. 

Letters from Mrs. Pruyn and other workers at Yo- 
kohama, speak urgently of the needs and probable 
advantages of a Sunday-school paper in that city, 
and the prospect of its soon becoming self-support- 
ing. After some discussion it was decided to as- 
sist in starting such a paper as soon as the means 
may be had. 

FRANCE. 

Madame A. Larcher, wife of the pastor of Hargi- 
court, writes: “I was very much assisted during ten 
years by our school-mistress,—we worked together. 
Do not be surprised that in so long a time I have ac- 
complished something, I was going to say a good 
deal, for the Sunday-school ; it was my only work. I 
have assistance for some of the material work, the 
order of classes, recitation of lessons, copy of maps, 
but not in teaching itself. As fast as I drill my 
teachers they go away or marry. I have instructed 
them, however, and have had regularly from fifty- 
seven to sixty young people in my Bible classes.” 

The Rev. Mr. Weiss writes of his visitation of 
twenty-five schools along the Loire, and at Orleans 
and Nantes. A new Sunday-school Union is to be 
established at Pays Mont Bélliard, and an annual 
conference in the south of France. The Sunday- 
school paper, he says, has 3400 paying subscribers, 
and there are 1028 schools in France, 46 of which 
are new, with 1267 scholars. 

A French lady, also present at the meeting, made 
a very eloquent and affecting appeal for the sufferers 
by the recent inundation in the south of France, and 
described the work of La Société Mission Interséure 
Evangeligue, whose object is to find the Protestants 
scattered in dark places, and unite them as far 
as possible in little bands for mutual support and en- 
couragement. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portugal claimed a large share of interest at this 
October meeting of the Association. For some time, 
the missionaries in Brazil have been demanding a 
paper in the Portugese language. In June Mr. Daven- 
port wrote to the Rev. Messrs. James Cassels and R. H. 
Moreton, of Oporto, and also to the Rev. R. Stuart, 
of Lisbon. From the answers to these letters, which 
were read at the meeting, it appeared that Mr. Stuart 
had been carrying on a little paper in Lisbon, for 
some months, which he felt obliged to discontinue 
for want of means, but an opportune offer enabled 
him to go on, three schools in Brooklyn having in 
the meantime contributed the requisite amount. 

The meeting of the Association closed with extracts 
from the yearly report, presented by the recording 
“secretary, the election of officers for the coming year, 
and an address from Mr. Stebbins, of the American 
Tract Society. 


ORANGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
N Monday evening, November 1, the Sunday- 
school Union of Orange, N. J., held its second 
public meeting in the First Presbyterian Church. 
The growing interest in the movements of this or- 
ganization caused a very large audience to be pre- 
sent; and all the schools in the city, beside several in 
towns adjoining, were well represented by teachers 
and superinten lents. 
After opening exercises of a devotional character 
the Rev. George A. Peltz, of Newark, spoke on the 
PREPARATION OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


This was the substance of his address : In a complete 
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preparation for Sunday-school teaching many elements 
are involved. There is the individual’s natural apt- 
ness ; his general culture; his general acquirements ; 
his religious character ; his religious knowledge; his 
specific culture as a teacher, gained in normal 
schools perhaps, or in normal classes, or by a course 
of normal reading; and there is, finally, the specific 
preparation upon the lesson next to be taught by 
that teacher, 

In this specific preparation upon the les®: he 
must avoid reliance upon his other qualifications to 
the neglect of the lesson immediately in hand. He 
must also avoid reliance upon former studies of this 
lesson, upon merely mechanical preparation, such as 
reading from a book, paper, etc.; and he must avoid 
late, pointless, and narrow preparation. 

The true preparation begins two or three weeks 
ahead; is pushed in immediate connection with the 
teaching of its preceding lesson ; is pushed vigorously 
in all the days of the week previous to its being 
taught; and finally it is rounded up, classified, 
worked into shape, and embellished at the teachers’- 
meeting. Thus prepared, the teacher should be early 
at his class, so as to secure a good state of external 
readiness for teaching, all things being made ready. 
He should teach with full faith in the power of the 
Word, and all should be followed and hallowed by 
‘earnest prayer and by faithful labor. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 


YEE biennial First-day school conference of Friends, 

which was appointed to take place in this city, No- 
vember 6, was postponed to November 12. We pur- 
pose giving a ons of the snide next week. 


A correspondent in The New York Evangelist re- 
ports a crowded Sabbath-school meeting in the in- 
terest of the children, held during a convocation of 
the Presbyterian Synod of Cincinnati, October 21, at 
Washington Court House. 


A series of joint meetings are arranged for as fol- 
lows, under the lead of the Rev. O. F. A. Spinning, 
of Michigan, and the Rev. E. B. Edmunds, of Wis- 
consin, Sunday-school missionaries of the American 
Baptist Publication Society: At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Noy. 14-16; at Elkhart, Indiana, Nov. 19-21; at 
Quincy, Michigan, Nov. 27-29. 

A Sunday-school institute for the tenth congres- 
sional district of Indiana, was held at Valparaiso, 
October 19-20. M. COC, Hazard, of The National Sun- 
day school Teacher, opened the exercise in a lecture on 
“The child in our midst.” A paper was read by the 
Rev. N. D. Williamson on “Sunday-school statistics, 
their glory and their shame.” H. W. Johnson, of 
Michigan City, spoke on ‘“‘ Teachers’-meetings.” 
There were other earnest workers present, and the 
occasion was one of much enjoyment and profit to 
all. 


The Sunday-school Association of Hudson County, 
N. J., held its annual meeting at Jersey City, October 
27. A large number of delegates were present; and 
the reports stated that the work is being pushed 
vigorously in the county, with gratifying result in 
the growth of the schools, The address of the evening 
was delivered by Peter Stryker, D.D., of Rome, N. Y., 
who chose for his subject, “ Stepping Stones,” which 
ne designated as Industry, Temperance, and the Sun- 
day-school, or Christ in the Sunday-school. He re- 
presented the Sunday-school to be the nursery of 
Christian manhood and womanhood, the mainspring 
of the church and the hope of the Christian world. 
The officers of the association for the ensuing year 
are R. P. Green, of Hoboken, president; Messrs. 
J. R. Goble, E. W. Ketchum, and R. Earle, vice- 
presidents ; D. M. Stiger, secretary, and A, ©, Sher- 
wood, treasurer. 


A Sunday-school and missionary convention was 
held in the Baptist church at Halifax Court House, 
Virginia, on Saturday and Sunday, October 30, 31. 
Judge W. R. Barksdale presided. Major J. B, Wat- 
kins, of Richmond, was one of the speakers. A cor- 
respondent says of him: “ Mr. Watkins’s style is 
graceful and impressive, and by his excellent ad- 
dresses he added much to the interest of the meet- 
ing.” Prof. H. H. Harris, of Richmond College, 
also aided in making the occasion profitable. Much 
interest was manifested in the discussion of the 
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merits of the International lesson plan. A new im- 
pulse was given to the missionary work in the Sun- 
day-school by addresses on the subject, and by the 
success of a missionary service where the children 
had a part in songs and recitations. As one result 
of this convention it is proposed to secure a county 
organization in the interest of Baptist Sunday-school 
work, ‘ 

The New Jersey Baptist Sunday-school Union 
celebrated its fifth anniversary at Stelton, N. J., on 
Wednesday, October 27. Warren Randolph, D.D., 
delivered an extended address on “The hopeful as- 
pects of the Sunday-school work.” The returns 
from the schools were encouraging and exhibited a 
large increase in numbers and efficiency. There are 
at present 29,979 persons engaged in Baptist schools 
in New Jersey, an increase of more than 3,000 over 
last year. The reports also showed an increase of 
normal-classes, infant departments, and schools 
holding teachers’-meetings and using uniform lessons. 
Comparative tables indicate that the Baptists occupy 
an important place in Sunday-school work in the 
state. 


The Baptist Sunday-school workers of Ohio had an 
anniversary meeting during the session of their de- 
nominational State Association at Zanesville, October 
19. George F. Davis, of Cincinnati, presided, and 
W. H. Doane lead the singing. Judge Ewart, of 
Marietta, made an address on “Our progress during 
the past fifty years.” The annual report of the cor- 
responding secretary stated that there were 55,000 
persons in the schools; over 90 per cent. of the 
schools use the International lessons, The number 
of conversions among the scholars has been steadily 
increasing, between 80 and 90 per cent. of the addi- 
tion to the churches being Sunday-school scholars. 
The closing session of the convention was occupied 
with discussing ‘‘ Our next year’s work,” “The Bible 
study service a regular service of the church,” and 
“The preparation of teachers.” According to The 
Examiner and Chronicle the convention was a “ lively 
meeting.” a ae ee 

A national convention of colored Sunday-school 
workers was held at Wilmington, Del., October 19. 
The Sunday-school Worker mentions the meeting as 
one of considerable interest, There were present 
about 200 delegates, representing over one-half of 
the states of the Union. Several subjects came up 
for discussion, and among others, “Should we teach 
our children correspondence?” “Should the ten 
commandments be taught each Sabbath?” “Do 
mission schools receive from pastors, Sunday-school 
workers, and the community at large the support 
they are entitled to?” “What are our discourage- 
ments?” An earnest desire was expressed that the 
International lessons should be taught in all evan- 
gelical schools. One speaker thought this lesson 
system like a tree whose roots embrace the earth, 
whose summit would reach the sky, and whose 
branches should cover the whole globe. There were 
reported 1100 pupils in the mission schools of Dela- 
ware, It was decided to hold the convention next 
year in Washington. 


The Presbyterian Synod of Virginia at its meet- 
ing in Staunton, gave prominence to the Sunday- 
school work, on the report of the Rev. W. E. Baker, 
chairman of the permanent committee on Sabbath- 
schools, The schools of the synod number 178, with 
2,212 teachers, and 15,612 scholars. The average at- 
tendance at these schools is 1,801 teachers, and 10,- 
897 scholars. There were added to the church com- 
munion during the year 58 teachers and 522 scholars, 
The contributions received for the schools amounted 
to $5,342; from the schools for the cause of missions 
$1,980. The following resolutions among others were 
adopted : 


The Synod recommends as means in the Sabbath- 
school work the adoption of one lesson for the whole 
school, the memorizing of Scripture in connection with 
this lesson, the recitation of the Catechism, the holding 
of teachers'-meetings, the use of both juvenile and church 
music, and the continuing of the session, whenever pos- 
sible, through the entire year. 

The Synod agrees to resolve itself into a Committee of 
the Whole on the afternoon of the second day’s session 
next fall fof the purpose of helding a conference on the 
ways and methods of conducting Sabbath-school work, 
the details of the conference to be arranged by the Sy- 
nodical Committee on Sabbath-schools. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Lsnndiesatiiasedidel 

Christ in Literature. Compiled and edited by Ed- 
watd Eggleston, D.D. New York: J. B. Ford & Co, 
—Upon this work, which has now been published in 
a large volume of substantial appearance, Dr. Eggles- 
ton has been working during his spare moments for 
some time; and although much of his material was 
in hand and roughly arranged before he contracted 
with the publishers to prepare the book, he has ex- 
pended no little labor in bringing the whole to its 
present completeness. It consists of a large body of 
selections, mostly prose, from the Christian authors 
of the past eighteen centuries. The greater part of 
these selections are brief, so room is found for very 
many. They are methodically and conveniently ar- 
ranged under heads denoting the leading events in 
the life of Christ. Dr. Eggleston has tried to make 
his book catholic in a broad sense, and, therefore, 
seems to have favored the so-called liberals rather 
more than the rapt worshipers of Christ as God’s in- 
carnate; yet the volume will hardly fall out of favor 
on account of any particular lack of orthodoxy. Of 
the value of such books as this it is useless to speak 
in general terms ; to one person they are worthless, to 
another they seem invaluable. Their principal use 
is for writers and public teachers. This work is made 
serviceable to Sunday-school teachers by its classifica- 
tion of subjects and its complete index, enabling one 
thereby to easily find illustrations and comment from 
varied sources on any event or teaching in the life of 
our Lord. (Sold by subscription only.) 


The Young Surveyor ; or, Jack on the Prairies. By 
J.T. Trowbridge. Boston: James RK. Osgood & Co. 
—Mr. Trowbridge is one of the most attractive of our 
writers for children, and when a boy closes the covers 
of a story of his he is apt to declare him the very 
best. The present story is really a continuation of 
two previous ones, but the reader would never mis- 
trust it, unless familiar with them. Chapters 24-26 


‘are the best in the book and remind one of the fresh- 


ness and vigor of the author’s stories of twenty years 
ago, when he used to be “ Paul Creyton.” (For sale 
by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 


Bread and Oranges. By the author of “The Wide, 
Wide World.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
—Miss Susan Warner is writing a series of stories in 
illustration of the Lord’s Prayer, and this one is de- 
voted to the petition, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Far from being a commentary it elucidates 
the subject by following the varying fortunes and 
mishaps of a well-to-do family sojourning in 
Florida for the sake of health. The reader is fur- 
nished with an interesting story and is then left, for 
the most part, to draw the moral for himself. (For 
sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia. ) 


A fine steel engraving, * A. H. Ritchie, entitled 
He Leadeth Me, is offered by The Christian Advocate 
as its subscription premium for 1876. It represents 
our Saviour leading a young disciple through the 
darkness toward the light. It suggests the idea of 
the abiding and helpful presence of Jesus. The en- 
graving is very well done. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. ] 


—_——_~=—____ 


Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker. Intended for the use 
of schools, Sen and for privatestudy. By Andrew Com- 
stock, M.D., and P Wo Lawrence. New, enlarged, and re- 
vised’ editi on, with illustrations. Half morocco. Price, 
$2.00. Philadelphia : T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Gardening for Pleasure. A guide to the amateur in the fruit, 
vegetable, and i to garden, with full directions for the 
reen house, and window-garden. By Peter 
lestetonn. "tilustrated. Price, $1.50. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. 


St. George and St. Michael. A novel. By George MacDonald. 
Illustrated. 12 mo. BP, 552. Cloth, $1.75. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen «& Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia. 


Hester Howard’s Temptation. A soul’s story. Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield, author of The House of po 5 und in mo- 
rocco cloth, full gilt back, $1.75. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


The Rapids of Niagara. Bv the author of “The Wide, Wide 
World.” Price $1.23. New York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 
For sale by Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 


M erite’s Journal. A story for girls. a an editorial intro- 
om ody | by 4 author o! if Rutledge,” &c. New York: G. W. 
eton ; 


Every Day Errors of 8S By L. P. Meredith, M.D, Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lipp noott & Co. 


Johnny Ludlow. Price, $1.50, New York: G. W. Carleton & Co, 
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M\HE plans of Tue Sunpay-scnoor Tres for 1876 are broader and more complete thanever. The representative paper of the Sunday-school cause is to keep pace with the 
rapid progress of thought and work in its sphere. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON HELPS. 


Its lesson-helps form a series not to be excelled. They include: 

1. An Exposition of the Lesson by William Ormiston, D.D., who as a skilled teacher and thorough Bible student shows rare power in adapting the lesson-truths practically 
to all classes of learners. 

. Normal Hints to Primary-class teachers, by ‘‘ Faith Latimer” (Mrs. J. A. Miller, of Louisville, Ky.), herself an experienced primary-class teacher. 

. A brief Application of the spiritual truths of each lesson, by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, of Boston. 

. Bible Lights on the lesson; or parallel and illustrative Scripture texts, to show at a glance the bearing of Scripture on Scripture. 

. Selected Illustrations, to aid the teacher in understanding and applying lesson-truths. 

. An Eclectic Commentary, or the best thoughts of the ages on the Bible teaching of the lesson. 

. Suggestive Outlines for the Blackboard, or the class slate, by the Rey. J. B. Atchinson, of Detroit. 

. Lights from Bible Lands. A series of sketches of travel, and of Oriental illustrations, by well known scholars and travelers, including the Rey. W. L. Gage, the well- 
known Bible geographer, who’ visited Palestine in 1875 and made special examination of localities considered in the lessons fur 1876; A. O. Van Lennep, a 
native of the Orient, and others. 

9 Review plans by John B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn., a master-workman in review methods. 
10. Special articles by competent and distinguished writers calculated to aid parents and teachers in the study of the lessons of the year. 


NORMAL HELPS. 


In the line of helps to Sunday-school workers, aside from mere lesson study, there are promised : 

A series of Normal papers, on methods of work in every department of the Sunday-school (showing what should be done, and why), calculated to be of service to pastors, 
superintendents, and teachers, and to local normal-classes. 

‘Words of Workers,” a collection of the best sayings of the best Sunday-school workers on classified themes of Sunday-school work. 

A Bible exercise for the Sunday-school concert, as often as once a month. ’ 

Specimen exercises for opening and closing schools, for installing teachers, and for various special occasions. 

Descriptive sketches of specimen Sunday-schools in city and country—church and mission schools. 


OTHER ATTRACTIONS. 


As a Sunday-school newspaper Tur Times is to retain its foremost place, giving in convenient and classified form Sunday-school intelligence from all parts of the world, 
including reports of conventions, institutes, associations, normal-classes, with the most valuable addresses of leading Sunday-school workers. 

Its columns of Home Reading are to be supplied with the choicest original material from the pens of the best writers. As an earnest of the good things to be provided in 
this department it may be mentioned that among those who have contributed to it within the past few weeks are John Hall, D.D., C. H. Toy, D.D., Theodore Cuyler, D.D., M, 
B. Riddle, D.D., Edward Eggleston, D.D., Peter Stryker, D.D., the Rev. Messrs Washington Gladden, B. L. Agnew, Samuel W. Duffield, Asa Bullard, Joseph H. Twichell, G. B. 
Meipene  y pages Kennard, Gen. 0. O. Howard, Mary E. Bradley, Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Mary B. Dodge, and Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. These and many such strong writers may 

e counted on for 1876. 


Choice religious and miscellaneous selections from American and European journals, under the head of ‘‘ Worth Repeating,” will add to the value of the paper in the Chris- 
tian household. 


Care will be taken to make its reviews and notices of current literature so thorough and discriminating as to give to the reader an understanding of the character and merits 
of the works considered. 


Indeed, it is intended to make this paper in all departments worthy of its foremost place in the Sunday-school world. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


After November 15th the rates of subscription, payable in advance, will be as follows : 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - $2.15 each, (including 15 Cents for prepaid postage.) 
Fromilito29 * - - 490 * % ‘a 1 ? 
320 Copies and upwards, - 1G5 * ° : “ - 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To secure to superintendents, for use in the desk, helps to which the teachers and scholars have not access, 


“THE SUPERINTENDENT’S PAPER” 


is to be issued monthly, containing for each week blackboard outlines, suggestions for comment and remark, review questions, and appropriate illustrations. This paper will be 
sent only to superintendents and pastors, who are subscribers to THe SunDAyY-scHOoL TIMEs at its full single subscription rate ($2.15) and who on making their subscription ask 
to receive THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER. 


Tue Times will be furnished for $1.65 to pastors and superintendents, who do not wish to receive Taz SuPERINTENDENT'S PAPER. 


Pastors and superintendents whose subscriptions at old rates do not expire until after January 1, 1876, can by sending fifty cents have Tur SurfRInTENDEN?’s Parser sent 
to them for one year. 


The above rates include postage, which will be prepaid at the office of publication. 


SCHOLARS HELPS. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


A handsome Lesson Leaf on colored paper—a different color for each Sunday of the month—will be published, to aid scholars in theirstudy. This Leaf will contain the 
Lesson Text, the Topic, and Golden Text, a list of Home Readings, a Lesson Outline, and questions to aid the scholar not only in his examination of the lessons but in the 


eae > tee “THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY.” 


There is also offered for the new year a collection in small quarto form of the twelve lessons of each three months, with a quarterly review outline for the thirteenth Sunday. 
With the Scripture text of each lesson will be given macginal references ; and the pronunciation of proper names will be indicated. Brief explanatory notes to aid the scholars in 
their study ; suggestions to teachers and scholars as to methods of work; a compact Bible dictionary or alphabetical explanation of terms, and description of persons, places, and 
customs included in the lessons; a map of Palestine in the time of Saul, and a preliminary sketch of the subjects of study, by the Rey. William Ormiston, D.D., of New York, 
will aid in making Tue Scnovar’s QUARTERLY the most complete and valuable belp to scholars published on the Iniernational Lessons. The objections raised by many against 
detached Lesson Leaves are met in this publication—which is at the same time a great improvement over the old-fashioned question book. 

The lesson questions in both THz Wreekty Lesson Lear and Tue ScHOLARS’ QuaRTERLY, and the review outlines, will be prepared by John B. Smith, of East Hartford, Conn. 
—who is unequaled in this line of work—the whole being revised by H. Clay Trumbull, recently Normal Secretary of the American Sunday-school Union, and now editor-in- 
chief of Tat SunpAy-scHooL Times. 


In ordering the Weekly Lesson Leaves please state the month for which you desire to have them commence; if you do not, they will be sent for the month following the 
date of receiving the order. 


Subscribers not receiving Lessons by the tenth of the month previous to their date, will please notify us sc that they may be forwarded at once. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF: {7O0 Copies ome month, - - $ 60 
v™ 9 . 


ee 100 Copies; three montis, - $ 5.00 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY:\460 RCO Oe a” sone 


ADDRESS, 
NEW YORK OFFICE: JOHN D. WATTLES, 
304 FOURTH AVENUE, BUSINESS MANAGER, 


E. P. WALLING. Agent. 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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"BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A Yourn's Pus.ication.—For nearly 
half a century the Youth’s Companion, of 
Boston, has been published, It was 
started in 1827, and is to-day one of the 
brightest and most vigorous papers with 
which we are acquainted. 


A FAavorasBLe Nororrery. — The 
good reputation of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” for the relief of Coughs, Colds, 
and Throat Diseases, has given them a 
favorable notoriety. 


BEAUTIFUL HovusEHOLD JOURNALS. 
—One of the most beautiful journals we 
have ever seen is Zhe Ladies’ Hloral 
Cabinet, Every number is so splendid 
in appearance, and so full of artistic 
beauty, as well as useful contents, that 
we are doing all our lady readers a genu- 
ine good service in calling attention to 
it. It contains almost everything ladies 
love in their household work: flowers, 
house pots, housekeeping, beautiful 
poetry, splendid engravings, stories, and 
an immense number of hints in fancy 
work, and household elegancies. One 
page, devoted to music, is always full of 
Gems of Song, and alone is worth four 
times the price of the paper. The Little 
Gem and Young Folks’ Favorite is an- 
other charming journal by the same pub- 
lisher. We assure all it is well worthy 
a warm welcome in every family; and 
the eyes of the young folks will sparkle 
with delight when they get it. A pure, 
tasteful, and very cheap paper for the 
little ones. These two journals are of- 
fered so cheap on trial for three months 
that we want all to notice specially Mr. 
Williams’s announcement in another col- 
umn, and send for some of them, All 
will be delighted when they receive 
them. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VOICE CULTURE. 


Treatment of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech at 


1224 Chestnut St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


WM. FEWSMITH’S 


SCILOOL. 
Rooms Central and Commedious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business, 
1008 Chestnut St., Phila. 


CRITTENDEN’S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
SAM’L W CRITTENDEN, Priucipal. 
Author of, “ OCrittenden’s Treatise on RBook- 
keeping.” No classes. Separate rooms for Ladies. 
Evening sessions, aiter September lich. Send 
for circulars wiving full pares ulars 


“MISCELLANE beshathee i. 


RS, M. A. BINDER’S OPENING OF 
Winter Bonne's and Hats, Dr. ss Trimmines 


Laces. Faney Goods; also Dressmakiig, No. 1101 
Chestnui Sirect, Philadelphia, 


R. H. MACY & CO.,/* 


14th Street & 6th Avo. New York. 


Thel Importers in America of Dolls and 
Toys suitable for Holiday Presents The LAR- 
GEST RETAIL FANCY GOODS ESTABLISH- 
y 5 in New York. 

ues sent free to any address, 
ae = Orde ay mail attended to with special care. 


IAMOND JEWELRY, DIAMONDS reset to order. 
18-karat gold Engagement and Wedding Kings. 
T. W. BALLY'S, Jeweler, No. 622 MARKET 81, 


Get me, my dear, a spool of silk; 
Eureka is its name; 

Its honesty in length bas won 
A most enduring fame. 


Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides. 
New and brilliant effects. Circulars free. 


SPECIAL offer to SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
L. J, MARCY, 1840 Cugstyut S7., Philadelphia, 
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Prettiest ST ousehelA Journals in U. s.!. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
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Tr 
by mail, post- 


Ladies’ Faney! Wor k, fi 
or! neciety pon owers, 
The Ladies’ 


SEND 15c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND eerenerses — COMPANION. 
ousehold E Hi Music, Home Pets, 
Gardening 


Paper im America. Beautifally Illus. 
pny Han Wonderfully lar. Ladies ail delighted with it. 





Price abe. 3 mouths en trial, including pretty chromo, ‘‘ My Window 


with on ane, [Garden.” 
toe. Gguttide cay: None Free. Get apa Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 
Paper for the Young Folks in the U. 8. mf. ra pictures, 


, fun, anecddtes, ies, 
toa hints for self-improvement. Get ups 7 — eo Fun. #. the chii- 
dren want it. Parents ! it is the best prese 


ve your bo (be oe _ 
Pe three months on trial, ineloding pr pretty. oe. Birdie 

engravi 
He e bs “« “ without doume. * 


Household 1 Elegancion: « ts apentis c new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Taste and Fancy Work, 
‘ansparencies Work, W: . Basketa, Wax Flowers, Fret-Sawing.Pictore ie. nae gy Paintings, 
Straw Work, Tate Work | Bead Work, &e., Gn Ole hon Ub apunings A charming gift to any friend 


y Nov. Price $1.50 


Window Gardening; a standard book, superbly iIlustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers, for 


in-doors. Has 








-B.— Please state where vou saw this advertisemen 


ng ets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 engravings. Price $1.50 by mail. 
Ornamental Debigna;, Pret-bawing. Tare new books, 300 patterns for Home Decorations. Price $1 each. 
The Horticulturist § devoted to Gardening. 30c. on trial taree montas. Spesimen copy, lc. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Household hooks, Games, eee Amusements, &c. 100 pages. 108 108, 


Address, HENRY T. W ILL. 4MS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$3.00 Per Year, Postage Free. 


WE HAVE MADE AN ARRANGEMENT WITH 


Messrs. BIGLOW & MAIN, and JOHN CHURCH &« CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S 





“GOS? 











HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS,” 


TO PRINT FOR US A LARGE AND 


SPECIAL 


HDITION 


OF THIS NEW AND IMMENSELY POPULAR BOOK, 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED, WELL 


BOUND, GILT-LETTERED, ETC., 


WHICH STYLE OF BINDING AND LETTERING CAN ONLY BE PROCURED THROUGH 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 


We propose to present a copy, postpaid, to every New and Old Subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who will send us $3.00. 

Churches, Lecture-Rooms, Families, Clubs, and Individuals, can now have this 
new Revival Hymn and Tune Book as a Gratuity, by subscribing for or renewing 
their subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are ready to give away 


100 


of these books on the terms proposed. 


Ooo 


THE ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


(BY RITCHIE), ENTITLED 


“THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES,” and “ CHARLES SUMNER,” 


Are Gi VEN to Subscribers as Premiums, 


SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, con- 


taining full List of Premiums, sent Free. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher and Proprietor, 


P. 0. Box 2787. 


HE YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS is a . bright little 
paper for the young, yee ustrated, 
and published weekly at $1.25 year. Send 
cent stamp for a 8: men. AL RED MARTIEN, 
Publisher, 21 South Seventh 8t., Philadelphia. 


{0 FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


10 by 12, in a handsome Portfolio, sent prepaid on 
secutnd of $200. For Centre Table or for Framing. 





Catalogue of Engravings sent free on application. 
Address, 


AUGUSTUS JOHNS, 
25 Bene Street, New York. 


TOTE 


gs amusing and instrect. 

for children 

Fine illustrated. Sent 

pesngald for twenty-five 
cents. 

WM. R. GOSED, 4 











Send three cent stamp 
for catalogue of games. 


No, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 





* 


ZELUS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
New and Revised edition. 150,000 articles, 3,000 





$| en gravings, and 18 splendid Maps. The best book 


of universal knowledge, in the language. Now 
in course of publication. Agents wanted. Spe- 
cimen with map sent for 20 cents. Baker, Davis 
& Co, Philadelphia. 


rene} Wanted! Medals & Diplomas 
w or 

s new PICTORIAL BIBLES. 
1 00 n Ditakee~s. Address for Circulars 
Agr 4. HOLMAN «& €O,, 930 Arch St., Phila. 











excel 










=, Do Your Own | Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizes for larger work, 
Men do their printing and advertis. 
+, save money and Increase trade. Pleasure and 
t y Amateur Printi The Girls or 
g Spa great fun and m e money leg at 
: ys Sprinting. Send two — for full cata- 
jogue 0! pe, ete., to the anufactursrs, 
S KELSEY & OG., Meriden, Coun. 


Beane exchanged. Furnish all “new. Want 





d. Write. Name this paper. American Book 
change, New York, 
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~ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


CHANGE 
IN RATES. 


On and after November 15, the subscrip- 
tion rates will be as follows: 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
From 1tol5 copies, - - - $2.00 each. 
+, ap 029, .% ese) i 
30 copies and upwards, - - - 150 “ 
Fifteen cents additional for postage on each 
paper—single or in clubs, 


All subscriptions received from now until 
November 15, will be at the old rates. 

Subscriptions will be received for any 
portion of a year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction 
of a paper changed should be careful to 
name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which 
it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both County and State. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE 
Tres to their friends can have specimen 
copies sent free from this office to any 
address. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


WHOEVER would reach the Sunday- 
school workers of this country, to tell 
them of Sunday-school helps and appli- 
ances, should use the columns of THE 
Sunpay-scHooL Times. 





WHOEVER would send word into the 
choicest homes of every Staie and Terri- 
tory in the United States, to give infor- 
mation of any desirable article of manu- 
facture or trade, can best do so through 
the agency of THe SunpDAyY-scHOOL 
TIMES. 


WHOEVER would secure the services of 
young men or young women, to act as 
agents for the introduction of the best 
new inventions, or as canvassers for the 
sale of good publications throughout the 
country, can find no better means of com- 
munication with them than is offered in 
Tue SunpAay-scHooL TIMEs. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line 
(12 lines to an inch), for each in- 
sertion, . A ‘ ‘ 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per ‘ies (as above), 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. 2n 4 insertions, 
10 “ “ oe 8 “ 
15 “ “ “ 13 “ 
20 “ “ “ 26 “ 
25 “ “ “ 52 “« 
s@ Copy for Advertisements must be on 
hand by Saturday of the week preceding 
their issue. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Ad- 
vertisements should be addressed to 
JOHN DP. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The New York Orrice is at the Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Reading Room, 304 
Fourth Avenue, Y. M. C. A. Building. 

E. P. Wauiine, Agent. 


ee — 


-_ 


a nee cree 





November 13, 1875.] 


INSURANCE. 


fan 








ROOFING!" 
Oc MATERIALS FOR A NEW ROOF, sa i aac 


Four and a Half Cents a Squaire Foot. 


Can be lsid by any one, and is superior to all other roofings for eeu pect fire proof qualities. and 
durability. SAMPLES, ALS® 100 PAGE BOOK, FREE. culars how to repair 
old roofs, save re-shingling, prevent decay, and 


“1875. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

INCORPORATED 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. - - Assets, $1,572,139.92. 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 





1825. 


a WANTED for our New and ae 
k on THE GREAT EVANGELIST 


Moody and Sankey, 


>) 4 and their work on both sides of the Sea. Original, 
STOP LEAKS, EFFECTUALLY AND CHEAPLY, Authentic, and Complete. Early Life, Labors, 


in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice ; write or call at once. Glines’s | Reminiscences, etc. No compilation, but written 
Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring NO tar or gravel, is st rongly recommended by Archi- | by an eminent Chicago divine, a neighbor of Mr. 
tects, Corporations, Public Institutions, Builders, and leading men in all sections, for new steep or fiat oody for years,and who visited Great Britain 
roofs: can also be laid over old shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs, with positive satisfaction ; will | in order to be an eye-witness of the great revival 
not draw and split apart or crack—is clean to handle; pliable in cold weather; has no smell in hot meetings of —— summer. A book destined to 

weather ; sheds water readily; weighs but 65 Lbs. to the square. Oorrespondence invited. Agent | work great go and indorsed by the most emi- 
wanted in every town, and liberal inducements offered. 


THE 


CHARTER OAK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, January Ist, 1875, . $13,256,440.68 
SURPLUS, . 1,292,543.41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans. 
eim insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


Send for cir- 


a special feature in this company. 
is company. 


cuiars and pamphiets issued by 


JAS. C. WALELEY, Pres. 
8. H. Warts, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Hatsry Stevens, Sec’y. 
Ww. L, Squres, Ass’t Sec'y, L. W. MEEcH, Actuary. 





CHURCH BELLS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
he 







Batablished 
Superior Belis of 
mounted hr the best 
for 


arrante 1. 

Llustrated ee a sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinvat? 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
Manufacture a Superior Quatity of BELLS. CHURCH 
and CHAPEL BELLS a Specialty. 
peadimnesrir ras Catalogues sent free, 











UNDERTAKERS. 


quam JAMES McKNIGHT, 
2010 Fairmount Av. | Furnishing Undertaker 


"WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON. 
Furnishing Undertakers, 


No. 1216 BRACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c., furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any 


hour during 
the —— or day. W. JAMES ATTWOOD. 


AGENTS WANTED. aS 
LA DIES taza» ise te 


6p Book and designs 6 cents. J. JAY GOULD, 
Boston, Mass. 


$5 {0 $20 


20 A month to Agents everywhere, Address 
Excelsior Mfg Co.,151 Mich. Av.,Chicago, Ll. 











per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Strnson & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male 
and Female, in their locality. Terms and 


OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. Vickery & Co., 
AuaIae, Maine. 


LEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOY- 
MENT. “ Beautiful !” “ Charming! !” “Oh, how 
lovely !” “ What are they worth,”’ etc. Such are the 
exclamations of those who see the large, elegant 
new Chromos produced by the European and 
American Chromo Publishing Company. Every 
one will want them. It requires no talking to 
sell the pictures, org my ‘tor themselves. Can- 
wae agents, and and gentlemen out of 
mpioyment, will find this the best opening ever 
offere to make money. For full culars send 
stamp for confidential circulars. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington ot. Boston. 








LAST SEASON our Agency 
business surpassed all others. 
It amounted to a quarter mil- 
lion of dollars. Many Agents 
laid up from two to three 
thousand dollars each, in 
























proved! To show our 
good faith we guarantee 
Agents against all losses. 
Not one cent is risked. Be 


TRATED WEEKLY, New York, 
Boston,Chicago, or Atlanta,Ga. 








S. FRONT SV.. PHIL’A. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING COMP ANY, 5 S"ckpaR ST., NEW YORK. 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL APPLIANCES. 


eo -— ® 300 
10 40 300 
10 40 300 
10 40 —— 300 
10 40 —— 300 


TEN KINDS OF 
TEACHERS’ 


International Periodicals. 


FORTY KINDS OF 


SCHOLARS LESSON PAPERS |: 


On the International Lessons, and 
CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


New library Books. 


Sunday-School Book and Paper Store, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 
EBEN SHUTE. 








CHURCH FURNITURE, ETC. 





A. J. WELDENER, 
LAMPS, CHANDELIERS 


AND 


TABLE GLASSWARE, 


Nos. 38 South Second and 29 Strawberry Sts. 
4a Illustrated Catalogue Free.-@e 


Emblems. Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Banners $5 each. 
Banners for Interior De- 
ecorations $3 each. 
Stenciling done to order. 
a@e Send for Circular.-@a 
TT. J. POTTER, 
Room 32 Bible House, 

New YorK. 





J. & R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
AYN Puipits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tabies 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Sitk $. S. Banners in colors & gold, $6. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts, 







John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting, 


J. & (f. H. GIBSON, Glass Stainers, Modern and 


Antique Church Glass, &c. 





123 & 125 South Eleventh St., Phila. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGYPTIAN ROOF ING. 





More Durable than Tin. 
LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE COST. 
FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS. 

Can es My plied eee pea 


A finished — 
read aby on the building, anted ten 
Send for circular and pore ty AGENTS WA TED. 
MORSE & MINER, Manafacturers, 


105 N, Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shi ped be to Ay of the coun 

dealers in Ong +. ee e Thick Tarred 
a. Felt, pound. Oxide Roofing 

Paint for nt fon Felt ‘in, ‘fe Shingled Roofs, 40 cents 

per gallon. Pitch $3 per barre 


Bt i it June 7, 1875. 
eo Morse & MINER: 

: The roofs of the three houses, Nos, 135 
pana 139 Noble Street, which was covered 

with your Eayplian 
de pe to them, ind are poriecti unineto 
lone em, and are fectly sa ory. 

L. C. CLEEMAN. Attorm 


ttorney at 
No. 16 South b Third Street. 


SUN q Nt ANTELS 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
of engadget yoy and all 
other slate work on hand or mad rder. Fac- 
tory and iF Caerens No. 1210 HDG AVENUE. 
wi N & — a 


CANARY BIRDS. 


MILLAR’S BIRD TONIC, contains ingredients 
necessary to the health of all Canaries, and 
is an almost certain cure for the Bird Asthma. 

Price by mail, — cents. Send stamp.to agent for 
circular. GRINTON, Seedsman, 
67 Chippewa St... Baffalo, N. ¥. 


& Sens Oe of Came Sead, Oi, wee 


Te nted equal to an solid la fil fill- 
on silver $1. New “sp -) ty 
Established 1851. Mmapser,'262 6th Avenue. 










es SUCCESS!! 40, = of the Genuine 


aircady sold, Suman incCreasiug. PuliOi bwuriuiiug 
interest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more good sgents are needed 
at once. Profits are splendid, For particulars 
address HUBBARD BROS., : an 723 San- 
som Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 


NINETY-NINTH EDITION, 









Containing a complete list of all the towns in the 
United States, the Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, having a population greater than 5,000 
according to the last census, together with ‘the 
names of the prea having the largest local 
circulation in each of the places named. Also, a 
catalogue of newspapers which are rec ommended 
to advertisers as giving greatest value in propor- 
tion to prices charged. Also, all newspapers in 
the United States and Canada printing over 5,000 
copies each issue. Also, ali Religious, Agricul- 

tural, Scientific and Mechanical, Medical, Ma- 
sonic, Juvenile, Educational, Commercial, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, Law, Sporting, Musical, Fash- 

ion, and other special class journals; very comr- 
plete lists. Together with a complete list of over 
300 German papers printed in the United States. 

Aliso, an essay = advertising; many tables of 
rates, showing the cost of advertising in various 
newspapers, snd everything which a beginner in 
advertising would like to know. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
41 Park Bow, New York. 





nent Christians. Full description sent free. 
Address AMERICAN PUsLISHING CO., 
—— Conn. 


WANTED! 
A First-Class Business Mab, 


WITH SOME EXPERIENCE 


AS A CANVASSER 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF THE 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
And Hire and Train Agents, 


i WILL PAY 
A SALARY OR COMMISSION. 


ADDRESS, STATING AGE, EXPERIENCE, 
AND SALARY WANTED, 


W. J. HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass. 


DRA ABBOT. 
oOLAR aes A 


tsa Ha 


ADA PTED TO 


BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Sunday-Schoa! Teachers 
does not exist.” 


GENERAL FAMILY USE, HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 


Vol. I (Matthew and Mark) now ready. 


AGENTS | 
=| WANTED. 












“A more useful 
and solid Com- 
mentary on the 
New Testament, 
for the great mass 
of Bible Readers, 











Christian men and women may 
obtain profitable employment by 
introducing this valuable work 
in the Churches and Sunday 
Schools with which they are 
| connected, and throughout the 
| religious community generally. 









pp &it3 arta 

WILLIAM ST. 5 
UBLISHERS 

NewYork. Ee chicago 








cH v mec 7 enes NS. 





{Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, wt. 
andl Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS & ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 


E. M. BRUCE & CO. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PIPE ORGANS 

Of all sizes, for Churches, Chapels, Halls and 
Parlors. 

An assortment of Sxconp HAND ORGANS for sale 

low. WATER Morers applied. 

Descriptive Circulars and Specifications, with 

information on all oe connected with our 
art, cheerfully furnished 





736 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Pror. Cnase, of Haverford College, announces 
Six Lectures on Modern Scientific Discovefties 
and Theories, in Mercantile Library Building, to 
begin November 17th. His explanations of Dar- 
winism, Telegraphy, &pectrocopy, Weather Pre- 
diction, the command “ Let there be Light,” and 
the Harmony of Faith and Reason, will be valu- 
able to all, and especially to Sunday-school teach- 
ers, Tickets $2 00, for sale by J. W. QueEN & Co,, 
92A Chestnut Street, Paenyen, 





© CONFECTIONERY, ETC. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Inimitably Fine Confections, 


CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
FOR FAMILY USE AND FOR PRESENTS. 


CHOICE MIXED CONFECTIONERY, 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 
S, W. Cor. 12th & Market Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


9123 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


3936 Locust St. 


HERBERT MM, MORSE, 


Icé Cream and Fine Confectionery. 


Makes a SrEcIALTY in uty in serving ALL Sunday- 
school Parties, Festivals. and Entertainments for 
the Young, at ot REASOM ARLE PRICES, 


H. M. MORSE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





NMIACIC LANTERNS. 

The ARTOPTICON is the most power- 

ful Coal O11 Lantern, ote 3 otegt 

ed for Sunday Schools, 

\ duced. — a sent on reduiat of of 

| WM. YY. McA —_o 
based CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD'A 





$15 SHOT GUN 


A double barre 
warranted genuiuew “7 Nervelay rode ond hen 4g 


P nd Wad-cutter. for 

eta be arnt at tie Skin rly 
nd stamp 

Pownt ts TE Soht sss Mein Strest, Cinciansti. O- 
31 MORE SITUATIONS for Bookkeepers and 
e raphers. Salary while learning. Send 
stamp 7e 
— Ohio. 





uckeye Bus. and Tel. College, San- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“ PRACTICAL RELIGION.” 


A small work ving cal instructions in 
regard to inner religious ife, — refuting the ar- 
gumepts of those - © oppose it, and Christianity 
cae. Price $1.00. Sent pes. to apy aa- 

ress upon receipt of the price. dress 
Felix Solomon, P. 0. Box 492, Baltimore, Md, 

4@ Book to be ready November 2 27, 1875, 


BOOK OF PRAISE 


COMPILED BY GEO. A A. BELL AND H. P. MAIN. 


This work is a complete library of the best Sun- 
be me yt Sungs that have been written during 
the past fifteen Py 

The BOOK OF PRAISE en compiled 
from ail sourcer, contains most of the popular de- 
votional songs of the day; hence it caunot fail to 


prove 
THE 


Mos Complete Singing Book 


or Sunday-Schools, 
on Devotional Meetings, 
For the Home Circle, 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
The BOOK OF PRAISE contains 224 pag 
The ao OF PRAISE is sold fur $10. par 100 


cop 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is Sendemely printed. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE is well bound. 

The BOOK OF PRAISE will be sent to any ad- 
dress, post paid, on receipt of the retail price, 
50 cents. 

The BOOK OF PRATSE hasalready been aionted 
by many of the large Sunday-Scnoolsin Brook- 
lyn, New York, aud vicinity. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Pablishers, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 








91 Washington St., Chicago. 


THE BSURDAYSOROUL TIM is. 


NEW PUSLICATION 5. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
GEMS OF 


ENGLISH SONG. 


75 SONGS, 
Bach a true Gem and undeniably Popular. 


Among the attractive titles are: 


Nazareth. 
Ring = Sweet Angelus. 


Esme 

Little Maid of Arcadee. 
Weary. 

By the —_ Sen. 

Rose Mari 


THE GEMS orf ENG SONG is a book of 232 
pages, all li sheet music size. 





Among the Authors are: 


LADY Scotr, CAMPANA, Linpsay,Gounop, Hatton, 
Howk, Toruirr, BARNBY, CLARIBEL, ABT. 


THE GEMS OF Enel ien SONG will be sent, post- 
aid, to any address, for the Retail yay wh! ch 
ei in Boards, $2 50, in Cloth, $3.00, Gilt, $4. 


DO NOT FORGET OUR OTHER RECENT BOOKS. 


Sone MONARCH, 75 —_ od 81 Schools. 
ne River, 35 cents, -schools. 

Hien ScHOOL CHOTR, #100, 1 for High 6 Schools, etc. 
Meetings. 


Livine WarTsrs, 30 cents, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H, DITSON & C0., 
Boston. Zit Br’dway, 3. ¥. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK. 


FOR 1876. 
BY THE REV. WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


A HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHER & SCHOLAR. 
PRICE $18 PER 100 NET. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 


1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 





To prevent delay in the receipt of the 
tow E Book, schools lease order as carly 
possible. We would like to have such o A~ 
now, and deliver the books during December. 


JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent. 


JUST ISSUED 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


:| How to Teach the Little Folks 


FOR INFANT SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 
By Mr. Tyler, Mrs. Alden, Faith Latimer, 
and Mrs. Partridge. 


18mo. Cloth. Price 30 Cents. 








Please address orders to 


JOHN A, BLACK, 
Basiness La coed smsacomneaned 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Our New Book for Sabbath-Schools. 


“ROYAL SONGS” 


Sure to be a Favorite. 
SPECIMEN PAGES SENT FREE, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1512 Chestnut Street. H. N.THISSELL. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT | 


A new book for Conventions, Singing Clas es, 
and Churches, 


“THE CHOICE.” 


BY JAS. MCGRANAHAN & C, C, CASE. 
THE BEST AND ONLY 





The Teachers’ } 
The Pupils’ 
the Pape CHOICE! 
Me ay AL an emnens = Re pmey New 
fnetEae veri d lf ‘Stier = a 
n Ch an D, nm, 

and Soe ; Rowing Roun 
fe ore 

riven CHOICE. 
AN So = ee + a eben 
" contains a 

IMPORTANT bi ek of Standard Chu 
FRATURE for use of Choirs and 


Congregations, and 

SIXTY PAGES OF ANTHEMS. 
Price, 75 cents; $7.50 dozen. Single 5 Specimen 
Copies sent, A. post-paid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 





CINCINNATI, 0. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


ISTIAN UNION 


REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


EDITOR. 





i 
* 

















Ellinwood’s authorized verbatim 
week of Mr. Beecher’s 


Sermons i Plymouth Ghareh. 


All his literary productions, including the char- 
acteristic ‘‘ STAR PAPERS,” will be given. 


SERIAL STORIES BY 


Rev. Edward Everctt Hale, D.D. 
(Author of a “‘Man without a Country,” etc.) 


Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, 


Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina 
(Author of “‘ Toinette,’’ etc.) 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
(Author of “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” etc.) 


A Comprehensive Family Religious Newspaper 
Terms $3.20 per year, postage prepaid. 


NEW AND UNUSUAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Cash Commissions and Competitive Premiums 
in Cash. 


$2,000 Given Away! 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 


HENRY M. CLEVELAND, Publisher. 
HORATIO C. BING, Ass’t Publisher, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


reports each 


EVANGELISTS 


_[IN THE CHURCH 


From Philip, A.D. 35, to Moody and 
Sankey, A.D. 1875. 


Large 12mo. 472 pages. 18 Illustrations. 
By Rev.,P. C. HEADLEY. 


A timely issue. indispensable in the Library of 
every Ministerand Layman. A chapter on Scrip- 
turai Evangelism is followed by sketches of more 
than Forty Evangeliets, with seventeen Portraits. 

Among the biographies is an authentic one of 
the late Rev. C. G. Finney, of Oberlin College. 
Ten denominations are represented, and neariy 
all the great Revivals in America and England 

noticed. Personal experiences and tried methods 
make this volume an invaluable belp to every 
winner of souls or earnest seekers after truth. 

Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of $175. Holiday 
Edition, ‘gilt, $2.50. 10,000 Agents wanted. or 
sale by the trade eve ywhere, and by 


HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


JUST OUT. 


I. 
MACDONALD’S NEW ROMANCE, 


ST.GEORGE and St MICHAEL, 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” 
“Wilfred Cumbermede,” ete. 

1 Vol. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $175. 

“It is seldom that a story opens fo enticingly. 
Its poetical treatment and ‘the animation of the 
dialogue give it a surpassing interest.”—New York 

Evening Mail. 
1K. 


THE LITTLE STREET SWEEPER; 


Or, Life Among the Poor. By Rev. &. 
B. HALiipay, Pastoral Helper in Plymouth 
Uhureh. 1 Vol. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.25. 

*,* To be had through any Bookseller, or will 
be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 

J. B. FORD & CO., New York, 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
By NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


No. 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


. MARIAN'S MISSION.” 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 283 pp. 16 mo. Price $1.00 


This is a choice book for the Sunday-school, or 
family library. Written in the same beautiful, 
clear, and interesting style, which has made the 
author's other works so popular. 


SUNSHINE OF BLACKPOOL ! 


BY EMMA LESLIE. 239 pp. l6mo. Price $1.00 


No person, either old or young, who reads this 
book carefully can fail of iealizing mach good 
by the study. 


John Winthrop and the Great Colony. 


BY CHAS. K. TRUE, D.D. 16mo. 207 pp. 2 illus- 
trations, Price $1.00 


Fither, or all of the above, sert free by mail on 





receipt of price. 








alsin anid ves ie 


Ted EW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST RECEIVED. 
SHERMAN’S HISTORICAL RAID. 


A Review based = compiation from the files 
of the War Office, 


BY GENERAL BOYNTON. 
1 vol. Uniform with Sherman’s Memoirs. Price, $2. 
A VALUABLE NEW WORK, 


JONAH, THE SELF-WILLED PROPHEP. 


A Practical Exposition of the Book of Jonah with 
Exegetical Notes, by Stuart _ ll, 12mo. 
Cloth Extra, Black and Gold, $1./ 

We commend this Book most heartily, as not 
only an instructive and devout exposition, but 
also as exceedingly good reading. 

Mr. Mitchell " ogulanly pure, direct, and 
clear, his language terse, and his ilustrations apt 
and to the point. 

ig * Will send per mail prepaid upon receipt of 
price. 

FOR SALE BY 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, 628 Market St., Phil’a. 


STAND YouR GROUND! 
A companion to “Hold the Fort.” Just pub- 
lished. Words by S.C. Upham; Music by Adam 
Geibel. Sunday-schools supplied at $2 per hun- 
dred. Specimens free. Address 8S. CU. UPHAM, 
25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


Goon woRnDs 


FROM OTHER PAPERS, ABOUT 


THESUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES 





The Christian at Work, New York.—Trumbull 
starts off in fine style with the first issue of THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Times under his editorship. The 
appearance of the paper is altogether changed, 
wide columns, like ours, being substituted for 
the narrow ones. . . Th ~¥ ae depart- 
ment is as well furnished and the 
editoriais are spirited and full ‘of tite.” The Sun- 
day-school teacher who thinks it economy to go 
without THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMEs, is the poorest 
sort of economist, and starves himself out of the 
joy of his work to save four cents a week. 


The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa.—THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES Comes to us with several 
noticeable improvements, typographic l'y, and 
in the management of its matter, making it now 
the handsomest, as it has heretofore been, in many 
resnects, the best Sabbath-school paper witn 
which we are acquainted. 





The Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga.— 
This admirable paper has just chan, ged editors, 
and with the change gives manifest Svidence of 
decided improvement ah No paper is better 
worth the subscription price asked for it. 





The Christian Standard, Cincinnati.—THE SuN- 
DAY SCHOOL ‘tIMEs has long been the leading Sun- 
day school jo ournal of this country, and conse- 
quentiy of the world. By a recent change in the 
editorial department it has been put in charge of 
H. Clay Trumbull, the acknowledged chief in the 
Sunday-school work, and we presume it wiil now 
be more valuable than ever. 





The National Sunday-School Teacher, Chi 
Under its new management, THE jcc 
‘Trmes bas notably improved. . raphi- 
cally, itis cleaner anemone Ghristian-los ing. at's 
Editorially, the change is manifest in throwing 
the matter of the paper more into Soeereents, 
-_ giving m more of the news in condensed items 
within 


The Sunday-School Worker, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware.— We aiways looked upon this standard 
weekly as one of the best on this continent, now 
we cannot find superlatives enough to express 
the hearty commendation that it most assuredly 
deserves. 








The Concregationalist, Boston.—A new creature 
in journalism with the advent of iw new editor, 
Henry Ciay Trumbull. We now have a 
bright page, widened columns, and a new ar- 
rangement of the interior generally. In spirit, 
THE Times was always excellent; that spirit is 
now rivaled by its form. 





The Pacific, San Francisco, Cal.—An admirable 
paper, now greatly improved in external appear- 
ance. 





The Herald and Torchlight, Detroit—Tuer Sun- 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES Comes to our table with ol 
clothes, weil made, and a nice fit. 
says there is a very marked and noticeabie ol 
angen This is saying a very good deal for 

HE ‘limes, for it has never been behind any of 
its contemporaries. Rey. H. Clay Trumbull takes 
the editorial chair, and if the number before us 
can be taken as a criterion from which to judee. 
there is to be a decided improvement all around. 


The Sunday-school Journal, New York.—Mr. 
Trumbull’s power is apparent in the new paper. 
He wili make it not only a Sunday-school bu 
home religious paper, abreast of the times in all 
the great religious movements. The lesson-helps 
of THE 1IMEs are especially fine. 





The Holston Mithodist, Knoxville, Tepn.—Mr. 
Trumbull has hada large experience in Sunday- 
school journalism, and is in every wa qualified 
for the responsible position to which he has been 
called. This ope thing we take to be a matter for 
special congratulation, that while the Sunday- 
scbool has not among its editors a more ardent 
friend, sensational clap-trap has not a more re- 
lentless foe. 





Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, Ohio.—The readers 
of the paper may congratulate themselves that 
under the care of Mr. Trumbull, THe Times can- 
not possibly lose anything in interest and value, 
but shall rather —,. in all good qualities 
and graces as necessity demands, 











